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CHAPTER I. 



THE YILUU 



Whsk Rome had subdued the world her nobles 
built thejflselves villas and palaces alter the 
models of the fairest works of her subject races 
and stored them with the varied products of 
the most taeteful nations. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were less copyists than inventors, 
and their taste arose as a spontaneous produoe 
of their soil When Hadrian oonstracted his 
B 3 
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villa and gardens at Tibur, he had perhaps 
imbued his fancy with the ideals of Athens, 
but his mind was Boman and not Athenian, 
since, in his very partiality to Greece, he 
showed himself wanting in the Hellenic quality 
of nationality and self-sufficiency in art. 

Although we English are more of Eomans 
than Greeks in the matter of taste, yet we do 
possess a native art, as much our own as our 
language and our laws, for though none of them 
are strictly original, they are nevertheless 
national. Even, as the compound of Saxon and 
Norman which we speak, or the church which 
8. Augustine planted and the bishops of the 
sixteenth century reformed, so is our pointed 
architecture a native style, not spontaneous 
(like the art of Greece,) but as national as our 
language, our laws, or our church. 

Like the church herself, while the pointed 
architecture overspread western Christendom, 
it possessed in each land certain local peculiar^ 
ities. The forms adopted in our own country 
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became English and deyelopped into a domes- 
tic style — the Elizabethan — which is found 
in no other land. Bat, although we are not 
without a homebred art, wd do not limit our- 
selves to this, and may claim to be considered, 
as far as we pursue the subject of taste, catho- 
lic rather than exclusive in our sympathies. 

These prefatory remarks will have wearied 
such of our readers as were already of opinion 
that Englishmen might build pagodas and 
Siupaeenic halls, or enliven their grassy parks 
with Grecian temples and Italian towers, but 
to those purists who deplore the admixture of 
style, it may be some consolation to reflect upon 
the analogy presented by our language, litera- 
ture and laws. 

In the wildest and moat picturesque part 
of the county of Surrey — as wild, to all appear- 
ance, as the highlands of Scotland and as 
lovely as the fairest portion of Devonshire, lay 
a wooded ravine throagh which a clear stream- 
let pursued ita course over pebbles and among 
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rocks* The vegetation^ although not indige« 
nous, was well suited to the character of the 
glen. Its steep sides, even down to the rocky 
margin of the rivulet, were clothed with ever- 
greens of the most luxuriant growth. The 
arbutus, bay and laurustinus formed a rich 
undergrowth, overhung by a variety of the 
pine, cypress and ilex, of which the foliage 
blended harmoniously in this retreat. 

A narrow pathway following the course of 
the stream was flanked by heather, berberus 
and other dwarf shrubs, which filled the inter- 
vals between the taller evergreens. On pursu- 
ing this pathway, the glen seemed to contract 
and the distant soOnd of falling waters to 
become at each moment more distinct. There 
was a bend in the ravine which terminated 
abruptly in a steep clifi^, whence the waters of 
the streamlet fell in a cascade. These issued 
from a fissure in the sand rock, which was sur- 
mounted by a terrace and the fissure traversed 
by an aroh. Abov^ the terrace rose the towers 



of a oampanian Tilla, rivalUng the loneliest 
productionft of Italiaa arohiteotare and har- 
moQusiug adminbly with the soenery and yege- 
tation of the raiiey. 

A piotuieeqae ascent led from the rayine to 
the terraces aqd, from these, the riew of the 
glen beneath, ensoonoed in its rich Terdure of 
pine and ey press and with its sound of plashing 
waters, was altogether unlike the oommon- 
place of an English landscape ; ^ and still more 
piquant, from their noyelty, were the gardens 
and the fdkaze which surmounted them. 

The edifice was not simply an Italian rilla, 
indeed it would be hard to find anything like 
it in modern Italy, for it was the country 
house of an ancient Soman, reconstructed from 
the paintings of such buildings upon the walls 
at Pompeii itself. There . are, among the 
frescoes of the Campanian city, designs of 
country houses with their towers and colonnades 
and, from these, theGferman architect had framed 
his plan. A graceful portico with marble 
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pillars, raised upon a terrace base, faced the 
garden and communicated with a walk ending 
in a semicircular seat, upon which were painted 
arabesques of Tritons and Nereids* Beneath 
the colonnade were also frescoes upon the panels 
of the wall ; and the terraces (laid out with 
flower beds and cropped evergreens) were 
enlivened with Hermes and statues by the best 
sculptors of Rome. Of these there were three 
ranges and the balustrades of the lowest over- 
hung the precipice of the ravine. Upon the 
second was a fountain of which the waters 
were so conducted as to issue from a lion's 
mouth into a basin upon the third. A grace- 
ful campanile rose at one extremity of the 
edifice half enshrouded in cypresses, while a 
stone pine with its mushroom head over- 
shadowed the adjacent roof. The rich verdure 
of these trees gave an Italian effect to the 
building, with its projecting roofs tiled after 
the fashion of the south, a fashion unchanged 
since the days of Pompeii. 
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Striking as was the exterior of this abode, 
still more so, as an artistio aohieyementy was 
its internal arrangement. The living rooms 
were built aronnd two courts of which the 
impluma were closed with glass, the construc- 
tion of the roofs being adapted to modem com- 
fort. The principal court was surrounded by 
marble colonnades and the walls painted in 
panels divided by arabesques, and varied with 
niches containing statues by Tenerani, Wyatt, 
and Qibson. Curtains separated this peristyle 
from the chamber, where, amid his books and 
papers, Cecil Montagu sat reading. 

That handsome man, with his black spark- 
ling eyes and symmetrical face, needed nothing 
but a tunic around him to complete the illu- 
sion and become the Alcibiades of this almost 
Athenian retreat. 

A pile of letters, and an unfinished manu- 
script lay upon the table beside him, while he 
held in his hand a book of reference which he- 
was searcliing fer a passage to transcribe into 
B 5. 
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an essay for one of the rerie^s. The das&ical 
atmosphere seemed to inspire the pen of this 
accomplished scholar and to render the English 
which he wrote terse and mellifluous as the 
language of Athens. His paper was upon art, 
and he wrote as one who both appreciated its 
beautite and its mysteries, and combined the 
feelings of a poet with the knowledge of a 
elitic. After writing for awhile he re-perused 
his production and then, throwing himself back 
in his chair, took up one of the letters lying 
llpon the table. 

" She will be here to-day," thought he : 
'' she would make a fair mistress for this shrine 
of ApoUa, or a divinity, rather, for this Temple 
of Athene. I wish I could fall in love with 
her : so beautiful, so clever, so full of genius ! ^ 
she is created for this place. Her exquisite 
singing would enliven its silent courts. Th^re 
are so few English women who could ever ap- 
preciate my tastes and feelings ; my love of 
beauty and worship of art ! She sees Athens 
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ft8 1 4o. She ador98 Italy, reyels ia teste, is 
sensitive to erery expression of loreliness and 
yet, I love her not I cannot bve her. Why 
not ? Heaven knows ! That half-teught, natu- 
ral, unsophisticated dark* eyed English girl, 
Kate Elliott, interests me a thousand times 
osore than Elsie Seymour, and yet she would 
soarae know what to make of half my fads 
and &neies. She might want to earpet the 
peristyle, hang up chints curtains in the 
gyncecsBum and Zeus knows what besides ! 
While Elsie would be singing to the notes of 
her kithara, the other might be peopling my 
atria witis squallinj; brats and easting up 
aocounts like an English housewife! IIow 
shocking I" 

As such thoughts crossed the mind of Mon- 
tagu he smiled, and presently . arose to give 
orders to his servants, before he went forth for 
his morning's ride. 

Mounted upon a steed soai'cely less beautiful 
thftu the Ardb which met with the misfortune 
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at Alfreton, Montagu sauntered through the 
tinted groves and descended into the ravine 
which has already been described. 

There was something in the tints of autumn 
which grated upon his temperament, for 
although, as an artist, he could not fail to 
admire them, or, as a poet, to recognize their 
charms, he loved better the smiling verdure of 
spring, with its prospect of summer yet to 
come. He was glad to leave the brown beech 
and thorns for the perpetual verdure of the 
arbutus and cypress. • When he found himself 
in his favourite ride and looked up at his villa 
basking in the sun, he felt almost as happy 
as when he had wandered alone in the Abruzzi 
or sauntered upon the shore of Naples. 

Jlis mind was intent upon its own creations 
and he revelled in the beautiful under all its 
forms. Tn seeking to render Thornwood an 
embodiment of his ideal, he had selected a 
lovely site, not beyond the reach of London 
society and had laid out the grounds with ex- 
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qniaite skill, erecting a villa fit for a Periolet 
or a LorensOy where he was wont to entertain 
a cdterie of artists and literati. The hours of 
solitude which intervened between his land* 
scape-gardening and his moments of social 
intercourse, were employed in literary pursuits. 
He wrote upon the philosophy of art in a 
manner unrivalled in the periodicals of the day 
and could compose a romance or a drama to 
cope with any author of the time. 

He had only just returned from visiting his 
relations in the north of England, having 
reinstated himself in his villa on the preceding 
evening. It was rarely that be found himself 
alone, but had already filled his house for 
the day to which the narrative reverts. 

Montagu loved to muse upon the creations 
of his fancy and his favourite projects', but 
never allowed his day-dreams so to absorb his 
mind as to divert it from the present. lie 
could command his imagination and so turn his 
thoughts from one theme, to another, as to em- 
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brace many things at once and aocotnplish eaoh 
vrelh As. be imbibed the fragrance of the day 
and enjoyed the scene, he wbb no less attentive 
to the paces and movements of his horse and 
able, meanwhile, to plan fresh openings i^ the 
wood and improvements in the snrronnding 
landscape. Nor was he unmindful of his morn*^ 
ing studies, his article upon aesthetics, and 
withal, forgot not his expected gueats, and 
among them the beautiful Blsie. 

From Eli^ie his thoughts turned to Katharine. 
He had determined to invite Lady Elliott and 
her daughter, and was planning the accomjdish- 
ment of his scheme. A correspondence with 
Frank had paved ^he way for an introduction 
to Lady Elliott, and he purposed accompanying 
her son to Brighton when the latter should 
have spent a few days at the villa. 

While he thus pondered his attention was 
aroused by the sound of footsteps and, after a 
turn in the path, he found himself in the pre- 
sence of Frank Elliott, walking with a railway 
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wrapper over Ilia ttm, and an umbrella in his 
hand. 

'' Ha ! Elliott I I am delighted to see yon." 

^^I'm afraid I am trespaeeing," replied 
Frank after the nsual salntatione : '^ the fact 
is I came to the wrong station and have had 
to walk across. This iray was pointed ont to 
me as being the shortest." 

^^ And your In^age ? I vi ill send for it." 

'^ I left it in charge of a porter who promised 
to convey it safely to Thornwood.*' 

" Are you from London ?" 

" Yes ; I left my sister there with my uncle 
and aunt, but she starts for Brighton to- mor- 
row and I purpose meetiQg her at the station 
at one and prooeeding with her." 

" What I And not give me a longer visit 
than that ? You might arrange to stay a few 
days. I am expecting the Seymouris, whom 
you knoW) and Lord and Lady Charles de 
Yere and some others whom I think vou 
would like. Could not your sister be induced 
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to change her plans f does she traTel alone to 
Brighton with her maid ?" 

'* No— aunt Fortesoue^ my mother's sister, 
is going with her." 

"Then I have arranged it, all. Write to 
your auDt and sister to come here for a night, 
on their road to Brighton, and also inform Lady 
Elliott in order that she may not expect them. 
I want your sister to see how entirely the Arab 
has recovered and am no less anxious that she 
should make acquaintance with Thorawood. 
The carriage shall meet them at the station 
and they will be here in time for luncheon.'^ 
Montagu saw that Frank hesitated to accept 
his proposal and artfully continued : "besides, 
if you will stay until friday there is a good 
chance of your meeting our friends the Mor- 
dens. I saw them in town and they promised, 
if they could so arrange it, to come for one or 
two days. Miss Morden is with them, but I 
am not certain whether Frederick will come." 

Frank no longer hesitated on his own ac- 
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county bnt was still doubtfal whether bis sister 
could be induced to accept the invitation. 

^^ Come ! I think we shall arrange it/' said 
Montagu. 

^' But my sister's plans may possibly prevent 
her coming." 

^' In that case she can go on with you by a 
later train. At all events she would lunch 
here. Ton might still accompany her to 
Brighton and return to meet our friends the 
Mordens." 

This proposition seemed to simplify matters. 
There could be no objection, he thought, to 
Kate's coming with her aunt to luncheon, 
when« suddenly, fresh scruples seemed to seize 
him. After all would Kate or her aunt Forte- 
scue approve of this visit ? Montagu perceived 
the working of these doubts. 

^^ Without piquing myself too much upon 
Thornwood, I hope you may be sufficiently 
pleased with it to deem it worthy of a passing 
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Tisit from your sister. There are some pic- 
tures and statues whioh I trust may meet with 
ber apptoral. But you shall judge for your- 
self." 

Meanwhile Montagu had turned his horse's 
heady and they had been sauntering towards 
the house. At this moment the prospect of 
the abrupt termination of the glen, orowned 
with the villa and enlivened by the foaming 
waters of the casoade, burst upon their view. 

Frank, who had not failed to admire the 
wild beauty of the ravine and its vegetation, 
was overcome with delight when a hirn of the 
path brought them in sight of this ucexpeoted 
prospect. Anything so un-english in the 
county of Surrey and within an easy journey of 
Loudon was inconceivable to his imagination, 
and he stood contemplating it for a moment in 
silent rapture. 

<< Do you like the situation of my house, 
perched up there like an eyry ?' enquired. 
Montagu. 
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^' It id indeed most lovely I I oould fanoy 
myself at Tivoli." 

^'I think, perhaps, you will eoQiider the 
view ^m above still more striking. That is 
pure natnre, while here you have the oombina* 
tion of nature and art.'' 

*' Yes, but how well they are combined." 

^^ The fusion does undoubtedly produce - the 
happiest effects. There is nothing so beautiful 
as architecture in a landscape.^' 

There was a more direct way to the terraces 
than the ride by which Montagu bad descended 
and, by this he advised Frank to proceed, 
telling him that he would shortly join him in 
the gardens above. Frank followed the way 
pointed out to him, and found himself ascend- 
ing a steep stairoase^in the rock, wita occasional 
openings overlooking the precipice below. In 
a few minutes be was in the gardens facing 
the Campanian vilku 

Before Montagu joined bim he bad time to 
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wander among the parterres and contemplate 
the beauties of the place. The painted portico^ 
statues, and fountains; the empty flower- 
beds enlivened with patterns of coloured sand 
bordered with clipped box, and, lastly, the 
exquisite prospect of the glen with its pines 
and cypresses. '^ Kate should see this beauti- 
ful plane," thought he, "and Emmeline too 
if she cares for me I (I do not think that Mon- 
tagu has any fancy for her.) To meet her in 
suoh a paradise I what happiness I oh ! my 
sister ought to come and stay here for two or 
three days. I am sure my mother could never 
object if my aunt were with her ;" such were 
Frank's reflections when Cecil Montagu joined 
him. 

After a short walk round the gardens, dur- 
ing which he left Frank to discover the beauties 
of the locality, he conducted him into the 
house where his enchantment was complete. 
Kever had he seen anything more exquisite 
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than this restoration of a classical ideal and it 
seemed to surpass even the dreams of his 
imagination. 

When he had admired the atria and the 
surrounding chambers, Frank was not sorry 
to find himself in the dining-room (for we will 
drop the classical name in the presence of an 
excellent modern cuisine) with a good lunch- 
eon on the table. 

^^ Are you inclined to ride this afternoon, or 
will you walk ?" enquired Montagu when his 
guest had lunched. '^ The post does not leave 
until seven, and I am anxious to make a favour- 
able impression upon you before you write to 
your sister." 

^' I am sure I shall do all in my power to 
persuade her to come," replied Frank unguard- 
edly. 

'' Will Lady Elliott be much disappointed at 
the delay of a few days in her return ? Tou 
must write and tell her that Miss Elliott will 
meet Lady Charles de Vere, Mrs. and Miss 
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Seymour and, I hope iJso, her friends, the 
Mordens. At all eventi one day's yifiit oan be 
no great delay and she will reoeive Lady 
Elliott's answer on the following morning.'^ 

This reminder oonoeming hb letter to his 
mother recalled a thought to Frank's mind 
which he had been unknowingly straggling to 
suppress, and this was the notion that she as 
well as Katharine would be certain to feel a 
delicacy in this visit to a bachelox^t house. 
Montagu read all these scruples upon Elliott's 
&Ge. 

'^ Do you think that Miss Elliott and your 
aunt will feel any hesitation in staying 
here ?" 

^^ I don't know. You see, my mother ex** 
pects them to-morrow." 

^^ That is to say that there is a certain dif« 
ficulty in a young lady's coming to stay in a 
bachelor's house. That is true I Well^ what 
is to be done ? I long to hear your sister's com* 
meats upon my yilla, and you see that other 
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ladies do vcoiture to yimi my hoaie, in BpitB of 
my having tho misfwtime to be a baohebr* 
TeXL me, when does Lady Elliott propoaa 
leaving Brighton ?'' 

^^She talked of going to London this week/' 
returned Fmnk| who partly caught at the sug- 
gestion» 

^ Oould she have oome to«moiToWy had we 
made arrangements in time ?*' enquired Mon« 
tagu : ^^ she might have hastened her journey 
and taken this on the way to London." 

^* That certainly might have been done, but 
I fear it is too late now." 

'^ It is not too late I" ezoiaimed Montagu 
looking at his watch; ^'if you are indined to 
aeeompany me to Brighton this afternoon, we 
can be back in time ior dinner at half past 
seven." 

There was no resisting Montagu's requests 
and, in a few minutes, the phaeton was at the 
door and they were soon proceeding at a swift 
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pace to a railway station on the Brighton line. 
Frank had scarcely time to admire the riant 
country through which they drove and was 
even prevented reflecting upon their strange 
errand by his companion's lively conversation. 

So rapid had been their journey that Frank's 
thoughts were scarcely collected when they 
dtove up to Lady Elliott's house. Such had 
been the charm of Montagu's society that 
Frank felt as much at home as if he had been 
with an old school-fellow or college companion. 
He introduced him to his mother and left him 
to account, as he was best able, for their un- 
expected appearance. 

'^I am come to make a singular request, Lady 
Elliott ; a request in which I am sure your son 
will second me. I am anxious to press you 
and Miss Elliott to visit Thornwood." 

Lady Elliott turned and gave, as it were, an 
involuntary look towards the door of the ad* 
joining room. 
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'' Yau do not know my elder siater Mary/' 
said Frank. << Tell me, mother, how is Mary ? 
I will go and see her." 

He rose aud Montagu resumed. 

^^ No indeed I your son has corrected me. 
I have oiily met your second daughter. She 
and your son were staying at Alfreton. Now, 
I am expecting Lady Morden and her daughter 
on Friday, aud I wish to persuade you to meet 
them." 

Lady EUiott was a kind hearted hut re- 
served person, who was more easily managed 
by her son Frank, than by her daughters. 
She sat rather erect and listened with apparent 
indecision to all that Mr. Montagu said. She 
had heard of him from both her children and 
vividly recalled the account of her daughter's 
accident with his favourite Arab. They had 
i^Qt failed to praise the kind mauAer in which 
he had behaved, and had thus paved the way 
for the admiration with which she aeemed in- 
stantly inspired tow^^rds him. 

VOL. II. o 
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^^ I am expecting my daughter and sister to 
come to me to-morrow from London." 

" JSTot if you will accept our proposition, and 
come to Thomwood. In that case, could it not 
be arranged for them to join you there ? Tour 
son is starting for the East, and I have asked 
some travellers to meet him who will be able 
to give him much information. It is a pity he 
should miss seeing them and, at my house, he 
will be within easy reach of London." 

" Oh, yes I If it were not for my sister, 
Mrs. Fortescue." 

** But why should she not come to Thorn- 
wood with Miss Elliott ?' 

Montagu's pursuasive voice was probably 
more effective than his mere words, and Lady 
Elliott seemed already to be yielding when 
Frank returned, accompanied by a tall, pale, 
sickly-looking girl, whom he presented to 
Montagu as his sister, Mary. 

Her eyes had the same sweet expression as 
Katharine's, but there was a certain languor 
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and want of yivaoity which robbed the coun- 
tenance of half its loveliness. 

Scarcely had she entered ere Montagu dis- 
covered that she had already been won over 
to the project by Frank's arguments. Thus forti- 
fied, he felt confident of success and, after a 
brief onslaught from the trio, Lady Elliott 
succumbed, and a letter was despatched to 
London to appoint a meeting at Thomwood on 
the morrow. 

Their victory achieved, the two companions 
returned and reached Thomwood in time for 
dinner. 



c 3 
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CHAPTER II. 



EL8II. 



CoNsPicuoiTS among the guests at Thomwood 
was Elsie Seymour who felt completely in her 
element in that beautiful Pompeian Yillai 
which seemed to realize some of her earliest 
dreams. She admired the house, and not less 
its proprietor, whose fascinating mannerS| 
exquisite taste, and refined and delicate wit 
had not failed to excite her imagination if not 
completely to win her sympathy. 

The evening had passed delightfully, and 



ererj one was in raptnres with Elsie's singing 
and oonversation* She was the Aspasia, or 
the Corinne, of the artistic mansion. 

The second peristyle, which Montagu was 
wont, in semi-irony, to call the Gynceea^m^ 
was, in truth, fitted up as a music-room and, 
like the other hall decorated with frescoes and 
statues. The piano was placed in a recess 
opening out of this enclosed court and, making, 
as it were, one room with it. 

Here Elsie had sung, and displayed her 
perfect knowledge of art. It had been an 
evening of triumphs and, when she retired to 
hfft room, she felt that she had made an im- 
pression upon the whole of that assembly. 

Her maid had left her, and she sat musing 
before the fire. 6b e knew that she had been 
intoxicated by the flattering enthusiasm of her 
audience and sighed for philosophic calm to 
concentrate her thoughts upon the scheme of 
her London sisterhood. Ever and anon, as she 
endeavoured to fiat her attention upon the 
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requirements of the humble society in' Blooms- 
bury, she was met by the reooUection of the 
marble peristyle as her own voice echoed 
through its colonnades, or as Montagu's grace- 
ful compliments thrilled in her ears. The 
contrast between the beautiful mansion, the 
sanctuary of art, and the squalid poor of 
London was too striking to be admitted at the 
same season in the same heart. 

'^ Could the accomplished Montagu," thought 
she, "appreciate my scheme for the poor? 
Perhaps not And if — if perchance I were 
to become the mistress of Thornwood, — for 
he admires and courts me audi have not discou* 
raged him — then what would become of my 
House of Mercy and my Sisters? He may 
possibly — nay , he must, if he weds me, toler' 
ate my views of beneficence. To-morrow I 
will tell him of. my fancies, I am certain he 
will approve, or seem to approve. But, never- 
1 heless, if I marry, I can never be to that in^ 
^titution, what I should be unmarried. I shall 
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have other calls and dutiea^-other ties. It is 
only two days since I was determining to 
give np society and become the superior of my 
society, and now alas I I am absorbed in this 
gay scene — this seductive worldliness I Besides, 
after all, why not combine the two ? We are 
not nuns of the middle ages. Our work is 
adapted to the civilized present, rather than 
the barbarous past. We are reviving what is 
excellent of former times but moulding it to 
the sympathies of the nineteenth century. 
Our religion is not the superstition of other 
days, but the enlightened belief of sages and 
the simple suggestion of reason. Why cramp 
ourselves with monkish rules, so long as we 
can extract from them what is true for all 
time ? And yet, it is certainly of the essence 
of such rules to discard too much social or 
worldly entanglement. I feel that I am too 
fond of admiration, and am seldom in society 
without being led to perceive its dangers and 
to long for seclusion. It is a mistake to speak 
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of quiet and unimaginative persona being un- 
fitted for socioty for they alone are safe amidst 
its allurements : it is to the children of fauoy 
that the world is dangerous. My enjoyment 
of it consists entirely in applause, and vanity 
becomes the food of my soul. Montagu fost^v 
my weakness. It would require a Herbert 
Lisle to counteract it." 

Upon such thoughts as these she fell asleep, 
and awoke the following morning with a 
mingled feeling of pleasure and dread* She 
was elated with the prospect of the coming day 
and Montagu's homage, but secretly dreaded the 
alienation of her heart from the more reasona- 
ble course which she had prescribed to herself 
and the correspondence (now extensive and 
increasing) concerning the sisterhood, which 
she feared would be neglected amid the frivoli*- 
ties of Thomwood. She knew that she was 
balancing between her scheme and her' vanity, 
the institution and Cecil Montagu. 

Upon raising the window- blind her eyes 
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fell upon the sunlit proBpeet of the beautiful 
glen with its terraoe foreground, and the dis- 
tance of Hampshire hills. The dark depths of 
the ravine oontrasting with the green pines and 
cypresses clothing its sides now lighted by the 
morning sun, offered an enchanting spectacle. 
She longed to wander through its mazes and, 
forgetting her nursing sisters, the thought of 
Montagu prevailed. 

Among the guests was a literary fainiant^ 
a pleasant companion, by name George Est- 
court. Hiis man continued to write occasional 
articles in the reviews and had formerly 
earned some fame by the publication of one 
or two biographies. Uis works were not 
without a degree of merit and it was, perhaps, 
more lucky for himself than for the public 
when, one day, he inherited a tolerable fortune, 
which converted him from an active into a 
passive litterateur and thenceforth, instead of 
writing be haunted men of letters and talked 
literature in the salons. His occasional arti- 
c 5 
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Were it not for the sunshine I should have 

felt it painfully. To awaken in an Athenian 

chamber and look out upon an English fog, is 

a contrast too violent for my nerves/' said 

Blsie laughing. 

^^An Athenian winter is not without its 

frosts and cold," pleaded Montagu ^' besides I 

have adopted English casements and fireplaces. 

With these additions you would not debar me 

from the choice of a classical architecture ?" 

" On the contrary, I am in raptures with it/' 
exclaimed Elsie. 

"I assure you," ventured Mrs. Seymour, 
'^ that Elsie always quotes Tbornwood as her 
beau ideal of excellence. 

" Oh yes 1 But I am not sure," returned 
Elsie, piqued at her mother's flagrant attempts 
to win her the good opinion of Montagu, ** if 
I were building a house, whether I would not 
select an English in preference to a classical 
style," 

^^ I once indulged in the same dream about a 
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aatiosal stjle/' repUed BtobieBki, ^* but I 
never could discoTsr it. If you mean the 
fibofigiual style of the oountryi I have seen 
nothing beside Stonehenge which claims that 
foterit, and I doubt vrhether even that ruin is 
genuinely so. I imagine it to be Oarthagenian, 
for it certainly resembles some Punic ruins 
which I have seen at Krendi in Malta. If my 
theory be correct upon the point, the English 
can never have had an architecture of their 
own. The barbarisms of the aboriginal Bri- 
tons were supplanted by the polished structures 
of the BomanSy and in this very neighbour- 
hood I have seen the remains of a Boman 
villa constructed as nearly as possible upon 
the plan of this, Now the most that can be 
said for the Stonehenge theory is that the 
inonument affords a notion of the British tem- 
ples. Of domestic architecture there are no 
remain? in your country nearly so early as 
these Roman villas, and may they not, there- 
fore, claim to be your oldest specimens of 
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English style as you term it ? is not that also 
your opinion Mr. Montagu?" 

^' It is certain, I think/' rejoined Montagu 
^^that the Bomans built villas in England, 
and that those generally resembled, in their 
plan, the houses of PompeiL This being the 
case I have copied the oldest domestic con- 
struction, known in England." 

" Yes certainly," added Stobieski, " and you 
have good authority for believing it to be that 
which is best adapted to oppose the rigours of 
the climate, since it was that which an Italian 
people, sensitive to your chilly damp air^ 
made use of. Heated with hot-air-flues, some- 
thing like Doctor Eeid's modern invention, 
the old Roman villa was in every way superior 
as a protection against cold to the feudal castle, 
or (o the Tudor and Elizabethan manor-house. 
In the days of chivalry the inhabitants were 
more hardened to the climate than the Romans 
had been. But surely, our own luxurious 
habits, in the nineteenth century, give us 
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more sympathy with them than with the Gotha 
and Normans, in matters of eomfort at least. 
I am sure Kiss Seymour must agree with me 
in this ?" 

^^ I do not, howerer see,'' returned Elsie, ^^ that, 
because the Romans conquered England before 
the days of the English, that therefore, their 
architecture is to be considered most national. 
Pray, is the Latin language more national than 
our own, and yet it was spoken in this country 
before English existed ? Side by side with our 
tongue arose a native style of art. The Ian* 
guage is composite, I grant, and so is the ar- 
chitecture, but the one is no less national than 
the other." 

" I think you must allow Stobieski," said 
Montagu " that Miss Seymour has the best of 
the argument there." 

" Well, I would as soon think of writing 
in the language of Chaucer as building a 
Tudor or Elizabethan house now-a-days," 
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replied the Pole. ^^Tbe English of the pre- 
sent day are, I contend, nationally non- identi- 
cal with those of the fourteenth century. The 
Bomans understood taste and comfort far 
better than those semi-barbarians. With them 
and their divilization we can entirely sympa- 
thise." 

*' I do not agree with you. The language 
of Chaucer has been improved and cultiva- 
ted, but it is the same as that of Addison and 
Macaulay. So the Tudor or Elizabethan house 
has been remodelled to suit the requirements 
of the nineteenth century. As the tongue has 
been enriched with foreign idioms so the archie 
tecture was, in the time of James the First, 
beautified with Italian decorations. It still 
remains an English style of art and, what is 
more, I think it is the most comfortable. It 
admits of larger windows than any other, and 
we northerns require what little light we can 
get." 

Then my villa does not meet with the ap- 
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proval of Hiss Seymour P" exclaimed Montagu 
mournfully. *^I shall regret having built it 
and be longing to demolish it." 

<^ Oh no 1 I did not mean to disparage your 
oharming yilla," returned Elsie who felt 
grieTed at haying been carried away by the 
argument to say more than she had intended. 
.<< In one respect I have misrepres^ited my own 
feelings since I profess catholicity in art as in 
all else. I ought, perhaps, to have urged the 
claims of the Tudor and Elizabethan styles 
without disparaging others. I prefer that all 
should co*exist and would exclude none — and, 
least of all, the art of ancient Some and Athens 
— the most perfect embodiment of beauty 
which the world has ever known." 

^' A charming apology I" said Lady Charles 
de Yere. 

^^ A compliment exquisitely turaed," rejoined 
Montagu, '^ for Miss Seymour's words need no 
apology. She speaks as she feeb and I am 
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quite willing to profess myself a disciple to her 
catholicity in art." 

"Well, for that matter," remarked Sto- 
bieski, " I am willing to give in and confess 
myself vanquished by ^iss Seymour's argu- 
ments. I was always a catholic in art ; but I 
prefer calling myself a cosmopolite, since the 
other word has been so misnomered and mis- 
applied." 

**No reason for not applying it rightly," 
said Elsie. 

^' Talking of cosmopolitan tastes in architec- 
ture reminds me of your promise, Elliott," re- 
marked Montagu. "You must not forget the 
drawing of Philoa." 

" Ha ! PhiloB !" exclaimed Stobieski. " Yes 
— there is beauty which is not according to any 
of our pre-conceived classical or mediaeval 
rules." 

This introduction of Egyptian monuments 
branched off into a side conversation between 
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Frank Elliott and Stobieski. After breakfast 
the two, accompained by' Lord Charles and 
Estcourt, went out to assist at the battue of a 
pheasant cover. This afforded Frank some op- 
portunities for interesting conyersation respect- 
ing the scenes he was about to visit Stobieski 
was well acquainted both with Syria and the 
Nile. The latter he had followed up beyond 
Eartoum and Senaar, and had traced the Blue 
Nile into the mountains of Abyssinia. 

Although a sportsman, Montagu felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to relinquish his favourite 
diversion and accompany the remaining guests 
through the gardens. At first there were few 
opportunities for separate conversation, but, 
after awhile, he and Elsie were far ahead of the 

rest. 

^' I never fancied that England could be tor- 
tured into anything so lovely as this I" said 
Elsie. 

" Do you like the country ?" 

^' I do. I like it too much. I long after an 
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ideal which I cannot follow, ior I approve the 
better, but pursue the worse. This scene 
enchants me and wins me from the course 
which I feel myself called to." 

^^ What do you mean ? pardon me. Miss 
Seymour, but you speak enigmas." 

^' I think that in London one can do so much 
more good than in the country." 

'^ That is possible, but many people main- 
tain the opposite. Even now, however, I <lo 
not understand your enigma. Do you mean 
that the country diverts your thoughts from 
your occupations, or studies, or schemes for 
doing good ?" 

'^I think that to live in such a scene of 
beauty as this would divert the thoughts from 
better things, perhaps." 

*^ How so ? do you not consider that there 
is an alliance between the good and the beauti- 
ful. Is there not a humanizing and elevating 
tendency in the highest works of nature and 
art ?" 



'^ Philosophers tell us so, and I beliere it. 
Bat, tell me, whether liviug ia this Athdniim 
atmosphere does not rather lessen ones syu*! 
pathies with the every day life of England f It 
surely must create a disgust for the yulgarity 
of ordinary English society ?" 

'^But why mix in it? I do not think it 
necessary to associate with stupid country 
neighbours who have not two ideas beyond 
the hounds and the local gossip. I see no necefr* 
sity to visit all the squires and clergy of the 
neighbourhood." 

^' Tes, I quite feel with you in what you say* 
In our own neighbourhood, indeed, everywhere 
in the country, it must be the ease. There can 
be nothing more awfully stupid than the oon-^ 
yersation is I But this is not mere want of 
intellect, I am certain ; else, why is it that one 
feels enjoyment in the discourse of the Italian 
or Spanish peasantry, who are far more ignor- 
ant, whereas our peasants, as well as those 
above them in station, are so insipid ?'' 
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" There is no ooncealing the fact/' replied 
Montagu, ^^ that the southern people are natu« 
rally more intellectual and refined than our 
good countrymen.'* 

" Have you any school for your poor ?'' 
" I have no poor upon my property, or not 
more than one or two cottagers. I consider 
myself a great henefactor to the parish in that 
respect, since I have freed it of a great number 
of paupers and have thus reduced the rates to 
something very slight. The farmers are all 
grateful to me, so that here the beautiful and 
useful go hand in hand." 

" Where do your labourers live ?" 
" Oh ! I don't know. Principally in a neigh- 
bouring parish, I believe." 

** Is there any rich landlord there ?" 
" No, I fanc]^ not, as the parish is chiefly 
composed of farmers and poor." 

"They pay the rates to support your labour 
ers when they are in distress ?" 

'^ On the other hand their village is bene^ 
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fitted by my wages. The Bums paid upon my 
property are carried away to be spent in their 
village." 

*'And who supports the school in that 
Tillage ?" 

^^ I don't know that there is a school. There 
onght to be, but^ having i;lo property in the 
parish, to say the truth I have not enquired. 
I am strongly in favour of education and am 
pleased to see that government proposes taking 
it up more energetically and perhaps imposing 
a rate." 

Ekie's thoughts recurred to Branston Park 
and she could not help contrasting the two 
walks and her two companions. She had re- 
solved to tell Cecil Montagu of her infant 
sisterhood and had been preparing to do so in 
this very conversation, when she perceived that 
it was utterly impossible that he could sympa- 
thize with her. She felt chilled by his re- 
marks upon the poor and turned to other 
subjects. Montagu, ou the other hand, ob- 
served her disappointment, for he was quick at 
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reading the expression of the face, and vas 
piqued to discover a point at vfldoh his arts of 
pleasing seemed to fail. He allowed her for 
a time to digress into themes pf art and beauty, 
and insensibly won back her admiration by hisf 
cultirated and agreeable tone. After a time 
he imperceptibly returned tp the former topic, 
determined that be would not be vanquished 
even there* 

'^ Are you interested in the education of the 
poor ?" he enquired. 

'^ It appears to me the most interesting of 
all questions I our whole social and moral 
improvement seems to depend vpon it," she 
replied. 

<< I agree with you, and yet I dislike,'' said 
Montagu, ^^ anything like sectarianism in 
education. In these country parishes the 
schools fall 60 entirely into the l^ands of the 
clergy.'' 

'' I suppose nobody else takes the trouble to 
interfere,'^ rejoined Elsip with slight saroaf|m. 



'*tiie kodlords do not even appMr to kmow 
wliother there are edieoU for their lebooien 

or not." 

** Will you believe me^ I «m sot really in- 
different to the queatioD, but I have auok an 
innate horror of party spirit that I have been 
seared from that wh]«h would aaturally hare 
allared me* I feel that I have been mietakeni 
and that reason would, perhaps, go to prove 
tl^t a prejudieed education is better ikam none. 
I confess that this has been my stumbling* 
block. Had I some person, who syapathiaed 
in my feelings, to join me, I should he inolined 
to establish a school upon really good prmdr 
pies, free from all taint of seotarian prejudice^ 
Beligion is far from being the only thing whieh 
children should learn. It seeaas to tarn that one 
of the most important items, is the oapabiUty 
of earning a livriihood and, next to that, I 
would instil a cultivated taste. A taste fer 
what is refined and intellectual would be Mie 
safest preservative against what is gross and 

VOL. II. D 
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debased. The young man imbued with a love 
for science, even in its simpler forms, and for 
the beautiful in literature and art, would be 
more proof against drunkeness than many a 
scamp who has known his catechism at his 
fingers' ends." 

"Perhaps so — in one sense — yes, I agree 
that there is a great deal of truth in what you 
say," returned Elsie, deeply interested in Mon- 
tagu's remarks, " you cannot be more entirely 
opposed to sectarianism than I am. I would 
take care that what religion I taught should be 
broad and catholic. A religion suited to all, 
not the sect of a few, but I would not, I think, 
exclude it, or make it a secondary influence. 
It should pervade the whole teaching and yet 
be yery simple and broad and not inconsistent 
with the beautiful in art and nature. The love 
of God and the future existence of the soul 
are surely most elevating and comforting truths, 
when denuded of the trammels of dogmatic 
theology. Faith too is a sublime influence, 
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when accompanied by hope and charity. 
Faith, even in a wrong object, leads men to 
great things, and what must it be when ap- 
plied to eternal goodness, beauty, and love? 
It must induce its aspirants to holy and elevated 
purposes. You do not disagree with me in 
this broad view of faith ?" 

^^ No, I have always conceived that certain 
natures absolutely require that food for the 
imagination which religion alone affords," re- 
plied Montagu, much puzzled at the excessive 
sentiment which appeared to him to be con- 
tained in Elsie's views; '^and the simpler 
their faith is, the better. There are some men 
of strong minds and without a wild imagina- 
tion who do not need the same intense specula- 
tions, whereas others, equally good, but more 
imaginative, must be satisfied by metaphysical 
abstractions. Most minds are not content with 
what they see, or with what science teaches 
them, and must, therefore, have faith in the 
unseen to supply the vacuum. I think with 
D 3 
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you, that the broader and more comprebeBstTe 
that faith k, the better." 

^^We should entirely agree^ upon these 
points," pursued Elsie^ who easily jumped at 
sympathy : ^^ you ought to establish a sebool." 
^' Will you assist me with your adrice ? I 
will promise to undertake it with your assia* 
tance." 

" Yes — " replied Elsie, without reflection. 
^^ It shall be entirely upon your pbn." 
<< I am engaged in a philanthropic scheme at 
poresest," she said hesitatingly, oonoeiving that 
this was a good opportunity for making known 
her design of tha nursing-sisterhood : '^ I am 
iftterestod in the establishment of an institu* 
tion lor msrses, or sisters of oharity, who- are 
to attend upon the sick poor." 

^^ Siaten of charity I" exclaimed Montagu, 
^< that is one of my dreams. I consider it a 
national disgraee that we have been without an 
institution which has flourished so long in 
other countries. Will you kindly do me a 
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&yoar) Mom S^moorP will you alloir m» to 
be a contribator towards your Mheme ? 1 ML 
BO certain of its prineiplee, in your hands, thai 
I do not hesitate to oflbr what tittle I can 
bestow.'' 

^^ I think yo« wenld approYe, if yon saw it,'* 
returned Elfte, who Mt it eoeiasies bt Mon^ 
taga's frank and eordial reeeptien of her die* 
dosore. ^' The religions qnestion is preserved 
as broad and catholio as yott could require. 
We admit all sects and allow of all views.^' 

^' I was always of Popovs opinioo," rejoined 
Montagu, 

** * la faith end hop« tbe world mmf ditagrte, 
But all Bumkinds eoaoera is okarifcy/ " 

*^ and, thus, you will carry out charity to the 
utmost^ without allowing fSftith and hope to 
clash with it." 

^' Now you will understand my enigma when 
I answered your question concerning my love 
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of the country. I feel enticed from my scheme, 
which lies in dark foggy London, by this beau* 
tiful place and its lovely scenery," 

They had reached the terrace^ where the sun 
was shining upon the white statues and the 
frescoed portico of the lovely villa. The rest 
of the party were approaching the spot where 
Elsie and her companion stood. 

'^ You flatter me. Ton do more than justice 
to Thornwood." 

" No, indeed I do not. It is perfection." 

^^ Could you not reconcile both your partia- 
lities ?" 

Elsie coloured crimson and turned her head, 
but Montagu, feeling perhaps, that he had 
said too much, changed the subject by calling 
her attention and that of Lady Charles de Yere, 
who was coming towards them, to an opening 
which he contemplated among the tall ever- 
greens overhanging the left slope of the 
ravine. 
Soon afterwardSj Elsie followed her mother 
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into the hoose and, in the retirement of 
her chamber, meditated upon her late oonrer- 
sation. 

She had met with more than sympathy at his 
hands. Had he not almost hinted a proposal 
to her ? Yes ! and she thought that she might 
reconcile her two partialities and, as Cecil 
Montagu's wife, pursue her schemes of philan- 
thropy. He had said enough to lead her to 
fancy that he might propose ere long, and after 
turning it in her mind she came to a conclu- 
sion not unfavourable to the handsome Mon* 

« 

tagu. 
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CHAPTER III. 



XATHEBXNE* 



That same day, among the additional gueiti at 
dinner, were Lady Elliott and her daughter* 

A iresh arrangement had been made since 
Frank and Montagu had left Brighton, and 
aunt Margaret had volunteered to take charge 
of her eldest niece, while T^dy Elliott accomp- 
ained Kate to Thomwood. This change of 
plans may haye been caused either by Mary's 
suffering from a slight indisposition, or through 
a fear to intrude too large a party into Mr. 
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Montagu's liooao. The former was tike oiiiBa 
assigned. 

The olassioal diaing-room glittered with 
lights and the mnsie-hall re-echoed Elsie's 
elear and powerfbl tones, as they ehanged from 
graye to gay, varying with exqnisite modula- 
tion. It would hare been hard for the keenest 
ebserrer to detect in her Toice or deep bine 
eye, one shade or symptom of care ; but, neyer- 
theless, beneath the simlight of that counte- 
nance, there lurked a gloom which she stroTO, 
not vainly, to conceal. 

The afternoon had been spent in a ride with 
her father and Montagu. She had never been 
happier, and yet now her secret spirit was de* 
pressed and sad. 

She bad finished another song and looked 
up. Montagu stood at her side and begged one 
more, pointing out a Neapolitan air which she 
sang to perfection. Twice before had she 
lifted up her eyes and seen Montagu conver- 
n 5' 
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sing with Miss Elliott upon the diyan in the 
peristyle, but each time he had retjimed^ 
before the termination of the music, to greet 
her with the flattering accents of hie praise. 
!Now she sang again, and again raised her eyes, 
hoping that this time he might not have left 
her side. The eyes fell, but the Toice did not 
lose its dear melodious intonation. She had 
seen him once more with Katharine, admiring 
and conversing, while she, poor Elsie, sat and 
sang and none of that applauding company 
eould suspect that her heart was chilled. 

" Your praise of my villa delights me," said 
Montagu in rQply to a remark of Kate^s, " I 
long to show you the grounds around it» May 
I hope that to-morrow you will venture to 
mount a horse,, which I can offer you as per- 
fectly safe ?» 

Kate blushed at the recoUeetion of her mis- 
adventure. 

^' I have not brought my habit." 
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/^Is it possible? I had looked forward to 
your riding again. I oould show you some 
loTely soenes." 

'' And the poor Arab ? How is it ?" 

'^ Oh I he has been well for sometime. I 
have turned him into a loose box for the winter, 
but he is perfectly recovered. I hope that his 
stumbling-fit. has not been the secret cause of 
your leaving your habit behind you ? I should 
be grieved if I thought so." 

^^ It was so clamsy to throw it down I I 
cannot forgive myself/' said Katharine earn- 
estly. 

Montagu did not reply at once. Her gaze 
was fixed so pensively and apologetically upon 
his face that he was tempted to allow it to 
continue without interruption. 

'^.Miss Elliott I you will not doubt my sin- 
cerity," he said at length, ** when I tell you 
that if it had been carelessnesit)^ nay even wil- 
fulness, on your part, my feelings would have 
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been tha same. You are wrcmg to ftocuse 
yourself. The horse was alone to Idame.'' 

There was an emphasis upon the irord feel* 
ings which led Katharine to oobur slightly. 

'^ I hope you will not refuse to send for your 
habit ?" he continued, but observing her hesi* 
tation, went on to desoribe some private tbeap 
tricalsy whioh he was proposing to get up during 
her visit) ik ith the assistance of his present 
guests. 

Elsie had concluded her song and forsaken 
the piano. She conversed first with Lady 
Charles de Yere and afterwards with Count 
Stobieski. From time to time her eyes wan- 
dered stealthily towards the ottoman in the 
hall upon which Katharine and Montagu sat. 

For an instant Cecil had been absorbed. 
There was much in Katharine's simplioity to 
fascinate the worldly man. The absence was 
but momentary, for when he looked up he was 
quick to discern Elsie's restless glances, and 
immediately was at her side. 
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'^I want to perraade you to oome and oomult 
with HiflB Elliott about the theatrioala of 
whidi I 9ipok% to you to*day. I have boon 
endeavoring to induoe her to take part in theiPi 
but shall need your asaiatance, I find, in this, 
as in all else. Stobieski yon must also lend na 
a helping hand.^' 

Elsie had felt out of hnmour, but there was a 
obana in his Toioe whioh instantly soothed her. 
The fiiseinator knew by intuition the jealoosy 
that lurked in her bosom and laboured suoeess- 
fally all that evening to allay every symptom 
1^ the envenomed passion. He did this, how- 
ever, without alarming Katharine, whose ad- 
miration was of a oalmer kind and rather resem- 
bled the worship of a Parsee for his San-Qod. 

Katharine's heart beat high when, in the 
solitude of her room, she recalled the sweet 
toned voice of Montagu, but she chased the 
dangerous reeoUeotions as she knelt in prayer 
and as she closed her ejes iu sleep. 

EUie had no outward oause for jealousy, for 
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it waB with her, not with Kate, that Montaga 
took his morning ride, and it was she, not 
Kate, who directed the preparations for the 
theatricals. She was queen of the festivities— 
the wit and talent which all praised, the light 
which all worshipped, for in such matters 
there was no one fit to cope with Elsie Sey- 

monr. 

After luncheon, on the following day, there 
was an expedition to the remains of the Boman 
villa of which Count Stobieski had spoken. 
Elsie and Lady Charles de Vere rode with 
two or three of the gentlemen. Kate was in 
the carriage with the remainder of the party. 

The villa was upon the slope of a hill covered 
with brushwood. Nothing could be prettier 
than the spot, commanding a view over the 
most varied part of Surrey and the north of 
Hampshire. 

The carriage party reached the place some- 
time before the arrival of the equestrians and, 
to them, Count Stobieski pointed out the 
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original ground-plan of the villa, describing 
the uses of the Tarioos apartments, of which 
the basement walls were still perceptible. 

The trees around were for the most part 
denuded of foliage and the ground strewed 
with the brown and yellow leaves of the beech 
and horse- chesnuts. A clump of firs crested 
the summit of the hillock and a thicket of box 
and thorn covered a portion of its slope. The 
approach of the equestrians would be concealed 
from persons standing at the ruins, and even 
the sound of horses^ feet, rendered impercepti- 
ble, by the density of the undergrowth of box 
and gorse. Katharine felt impatient of Sto- 
bieski's long disquisition and, considering the 
interest she had professed to take in Boman 
villas, looked very vacant and abstracted, and 
ever and anon, the gallant Count (who greatly 
admired her) would appeal to her judgment 
only to receive in return a cold absent look. 

'^ Mamma P' said Kate, turning to Lady 
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Elliott, ** you look tired of standing here and 
I fear you may take cold. Yott had better let 
me walk with yon until the — until Lady 
C!harles de Vere and Miss Seymour arrive,^ 

Kate would not have aoknowledged, even 
to herself, the secret cause of her impatienee. 

<<My dear^Eate,'^ esLclaimed Lady Elliott 
" You are taking me a rery dirty walk. Should 
we not find it pleasanter up the hill towards 
the clump of fir trees 1^ 

'^ As you like, mamma. I fancied the hill 
might be too steep for you." 

But, as Lady Elliott persisted Katharine, was 
forced to gire up the road which she longed to 
pursue, for the hill-side which led them yet 
farther away from the expected riding party. 

The ascent was steep and to Katharine it ap- 
peared very tedious. 

" You look tired, Kate," said her mother. 

"No, mamma; I am not tired, I assure 
you." 
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^' I see yoa an taming back for th« Tietr, 
baft let oa go on to the top of the hill and we 
ahnU aee it better." 

Poor Kfttharine reaigned heraelf to her fate^ 
aiaaply remaddag : '^Shall we not be miaaed 
by our party ?» 

^^ I think I aee aome of them following Wi" 
replied Lady EUiotL 

The day waa aofl and elear and the Tiew 
dmrming. The atmoq^ihere waa almoat enough 
to aootbe iEatiiarine'a fedinga and oalm her 
impatienoe. Bhe gaaed with delight upon the 
dtatant proapeet and the undulating line of hiUa 
forming the horizon. Upon taming, ahe dia- 
oetwed that the Tiew to the north-weat waa 
ahat out by the treea, and ahe longed to go round 
the oluBq) in ordw to explore in that direo- 
tioD* 

^^ Mammai how I ahould like to aee the riew 
upon the othw aide.'' 

^^ Well, go dear, while I meet Mrs. Wilton 
and Count Stobieaki, who are ooming up.'' 
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Kate lost no time in availing herself of her 
mother's permission. There was a flat green- 
sward around the clump of trees, upon the 
summit of the knoll, and she followed the broad 
path of turf towards the farther side. She 
found that, as she advanced, the turf sloped 
downwards, for the plantation was continued 
down the bank, so that there was apparently 
no point whence she could obtain an uninter- 
rupted view in that direction. She persisted, 
however, in following the grass walk, which, 
after a time, led through a portion of the 
thicket. The path was strewn with leaves and 
the gleams of sunshine gave a beauty to this 
woodland scene. Curiosity may have promp- 
ted ber to discover whether the walk would 
re-ascend the hill and conduct her to where 
she had left her mother, and, at all events, the 
adventure was pleasant upon such a day. 

Presently, the leafless trees were succeeded 
by dark evergreens, and she came to a spot 
where the road branched off in different diree- 
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tioDS. She was at a loss whether to select one 
of tliese paths, or to return as she had come. 

While thus reflecting, the sounds of a song, 
sung bj a female voice, attracted her attention. 
They proceeded from among the trees consider- 
ably to the left of where she stood, and lower 
down the hilL There was a sweetness, and yet 
a distinctness in the tones, which reminded her 
of the music of the south. She was tempted 
to follow the lower path for a short distance, in 
order, if possible, to discover the words of the 
song, or to see the syren who uttered them. 
She approached the singer, who continued in- 
visible while she listened to the wild melody. 

SONG. 

I tell thee of a maiden fiiir. 

Who espouBed a caTalier ; 
She was blithe and debonair, 

He was gay with martial air» 
As noble as a peer. 
She was Terj gentle. 
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Wm this niMikii miM, 
And M pur* %nd timpU, 
Asa new-born child. 
SinleM, we can neyer be, 

Since Bye mnned and fell, 
Bnt, rinlesB, as simplicit/, 

Was ehe of whom I tell ! 

It is a ein. 
Weak hearts to win, 
With subtlety and guile ; 
No foukr deed, 
Than eauee to bleed, 
B7 sin's deceitful smile I 

With haughty air and noble mien, 
I noTer saw so brare a knight ; 

With look so noble, step so light, 

Ejes so winning and so bright. 

As this same knight, I ween I 

He stole that maiden's heart awaj^ 
She eould not bvi admire ! 
He ¥Owed he loTed her* She could say, 
But one poor word and thai was '* yea ;*' 
His eyes had kindled fire I 
Ahick K Alaokl What shaU I say ? 
Alack I Alack t And well-a-day I 
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The strange pathos of the voice attracted 
Katharine and the words interested her, fur 
they seeioed to record her own feelings. For 
a moment she fiuicied they dfwcribed Montagu, 
the handsome seductive Montagu, and that, 
perhaps, the singer might he some object of his 
delusions, now feeling the bitterness of her 
falL The impression was mom^itary. In a 
single instant she had banished the calumny 
from her heart. It was impossible that her 
noble and generous host could ever have 
wronged any one. She battled with herself 
a^inst her fancy, and in such contests, the 
will is certain to prevail. 

A few paces brought Katharine within view 
of the singer, but without being seen by her. 
A tall figure strangely dressed, and with dark 
tresses handing over her shoulders, met the 
eyes of Katharine. There was' a discordant 
wildness about the attire of this personage 
which led ber to the conclusion that she must 
be a mad woman, and she doubted whether it 
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might not be more prudent to retrace her 
steps* 

The woodland path had brought her to an 

open space, carpetted with moss and enclosed 

with thick brushwood. Although many of the 

trees had lost their leaves, the hollies with their 

dark foliage and clusters of scarlet berries, 

compensated for the absence of summer yer* 

dure. Immediately below this apparently re^ 

tired spot was a sequestered lane, leading from 

the main turnpike road towards the sumoiit of 

the hill. In this nook the tall figure stood, 

with her eyes uplifted to Heayen and her black 

tresses falling upon her shoulders. Katharine 

could not avoid looking for a moment upon the 

strange picture ere she turned ^way in order, 

if possible, to make her retreat unobserved. 

She had scarcely moved when she was ar- 
rested by these words : . 
"Ho! there! stop maiden, I beseech thee ! 
hearken to me !" 

Katharine turned and saw the woman's eyes 
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fixed upon her. There was something in 
the unearthly gaze which seemed to rivet her. 

'^ What dost thou here all alone maiden ? 
Hast thou no protector ? 'Tis not safe, for such 
as thee, in these woods." 

Having said this she turned and placing her- 
self in a listening posture, said : ^^ Hist I hist I 
dost hear ? The gallant seeks thee, maiden 1 
Flee away with me and I will protect thee." 

Kate was bewildered by the strange and 
earnest manner of the speaker. 

'^ Thou art not safe I He comes. Dost hear 
his footsteps ?" 

So saying the tall woman approached close 
to Katharine and, placing her long fingers 
upon her arm, signalled with her other hand to 
listen. 

" Hist I hist I I hear him. Thou hast no 
time to linger. Come I flee away with me or 
thou art lost, lost, lost I" 

Katharine was the more terrified and per- 
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ptexed by the action of this mad woman, ad 
she actually did hear the sonnd of footsAepe 
andy almost ere she could free her arm from 
her grasp, saw the fiDrm of Cecil Hxmtagu. 

She turned from the mysterious being and 
met Montagu, who remained for a moment 
rooted to the spot, with his eyes fixed in won- 
der upon the female, who was lecediag from 
their sight among the trees. 

Katharine would willingly bare passed him 
unnoticed, but, in an instant, be had recovered 
himself and accosted her with his usual frank 
and polished manner : 

^^ Miss Elliott I Your mother did not know 
what had become of you. She sent me in 
search of you. Have you been annoyed by 
that mad woman ? She is a strange (crea- 
ture who wanders about the country and 
is quite insane, although^ I believe, perfectly 
harmless. You look pale. I am afraid she 
has frightened you ?'' 
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"No — what drore her mad?" esquired 
£ate, who had a sufficient amount of intuitire 
tact and presence of mind to reassume an 
appearance of calmness and unconcern. 

^^ There are strange stories about her in the 
neighbourbx)d, most of which I believe to be 
inventions. It is said that her madness was 
caused by blighted love, and a halo of romance 
is thus shed around her. She looks like a 
heroine of romance !" 

"Yes — she must have been beautiful," 
replied Kate. " Where does she live ? I long 
to see her again." 

^^ She has fascinated you I I almost think 
she must be an enchantress with power of 
secret spells and incantations. I wish I knew 
her secret." 

Kate laughed. She had already forgotten her 
first impression — that which the ravings of the 
mad woman seemed intended to convey, and 
which for a moment she had felt — that Mon- 
tague himself was her betrayer. She^ laughed 

VOL. II. B 
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60 merrily at his light words that he was en- 
couraged to proceed. 

" Will you teach me that secret, for I 
feel sure you can ?" 

" The secret of fascination ! I am sure you 
know it better than any -one in the world — • 
than any one I have ever met," she said, and 
after a moment's thought, truthfully, though 
well-nigh inaudibly, added, ** almost in my 
life.'' 

Montagu caught the whisperect sound, and 
felt provoked, perhaps, although he did 
not show it. The provocation made him re- 
solved to win. From that moment his die 
seemed cast. Katharine had supplanted Elsie 
in his dream* 

"Almost in your life," repeated Montagu 
in a low soft voice, while he fixed his expres- 
sive eyes upon her's. " Then tell me who was 
the arch-fascinator — the Archimage among 
enchanters ?" 

Thus conversing they approached the sum- 
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mit of the wooded bank where the yew trees 
grew 80 thickly aud the shade overhead was so 
dense, that Kate's blashing cheek was partly 
concealed from her admirer. 

" What a question ! I don't know," returned 
the girl with some confusion. 

^^ If you give me the second place, may I 
not know who occupies the first?" enquired 
Montagu, and immediately continued, " but 
I have no right to ask you such questions, 
unless it be^he right of friendship. You allow 
me that right, do you not. Miss Elliott ?" 

"Yes; oh! yes," replied Kate, who re- 
membered his generosity about the horse and, 
who, if the truth were kno^n, was not insensi- 
ble to the pleasure of being admired by such a 
man. 

" Between certain persons in this world 
there is a link of sympathy," pursued Montagu, 
before Kate had time to finish her sentence, 
*^ which no third person can see or understand. 
And yet, it is a mistake to suppose that cha- 
£ 3 
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racter alone is the secret of those sympathies. 
The character and tastes may strangely differ 
and yet the sympathy exist, I am not, myself, 
much of a mystic and not the least given to 
German sentimentalisms. I prefer believing 
in the old doctrine of ^Love subduing all 
things,' to any more refined notion, as of two 
hearts created and predestined for each other, 
and such like. And yet, very often, a single 
glance has made an impression which can never 
be effaced." * 

Katharine thought of Herbert Lisle. 

" And yet how deceptive such first im- 
pressions must often prove," he continued. 

** Do you think so ? I am inclined to believe 
in first impressions being almost always cor- 
rect." 

" What, may I ask you, was your first im- 
pression of Miss Seymour ?" 

"I admired her?" 

" And you do still ?" ^ 

** Yes." 
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** Do you really think her pretty ?" 

" Certainly — yes. Although her style of 
beauty is^ perhaps, peculiar." 

^^ I think she is too manteree and too 
learned/' said Montagu, 

Katherine, although not naturally envious, 
had a sufficient amount of feminine jealousy 
(and that amount was very, very small, but there 
is nearly always a little) to feel a momen- 
tary satisfaction in his words. 

**She is dkver, or learned if you will," re- 
joined Kate ^^ but do not call her manidree. 
She passes off her knowledge so naturally and 
easily, I think." 

^' I am afraid we shall not quite agree about 
her. She has not always art enough to appear 
natural, and that gives a degree of constraint 
and a want of that repose which high art 
reflects from nature." 

Katharine felt the truth of what he said and, 
in her heart, was not displeased to feel it 
although she could never own it to herself, 
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and still less to others. Perhaps she was 
alive to the preference of Cecil Montagu. 

" Surely she is not wanting in repose. I 
have seen her sit as calm and placid as a statue, 
as the Minerva in the Braccia Nuovo of the 
Vatican." 

" Nay — you speak of one of the most exqui- 
site statues in the world, supposed to be 
copied from the Pallas Partheons of Pheidias. 
There is repose if you please; but now, take the 
works of Canova and you will find, in almost 
all of them, an utter want of it. Bepose does not 
mean rest from action. The Apollo has it in 
perfection. There is a calm of action as well 
as of rest. It is the essential quality of beauty 
and, as it were, the impress of divinity." 

"It is peace," ventured Katharine, who 
thought of the peace of the gospel, which is 
the acme of repose, the peace which passeth all 
Uvlerstanding. 

'^ Peace! That perfectly expresses the idea 
in one sense. You know the Yatican and 
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have seen Canova's Theseus set up as a kind 
of rival to the Apollo. As the Theseus is to 
the Apollo so is your living Minerva to the 
Pallas of Pheidias. The one is an imitation 
of art and the other its consummatiou. Re- 
pose is the essence of the beautiful. In the 
agonies of the Laacoon, as in the calm serenity 
of the Transfiguration, there is always that one 
essential quality. 

Katharine believed that what he said was 
true and yet she also felt, although she 
scarcely told herself as much, that his words 
did not embody the whole truth. 

^' Is there not still more than mere repose 
expressed in the Christian peace which seems 
to pervade the pictures of Rafaelle ?" 

*^ It may be so, and yet 1 should scarcely 
think that there was any quality of human 
nature of which Grecian art was ignorant." 

Katharine recalled a conversation upon art 
with Herbert Lisle, by the church at Car- 
rowsby. The thought crossed her mind that he 
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would have reasoned differently of Christian 
and heathen art. 

*' But I was not speaking of a hnman so 
much as of a divine quality,^ returned Kate, 
^^ Christianity elevates human nature and ap- 
pears to draw it up to Gk>d, while paganism, 
I should fancy, lowered its divinities to the 
level of men.'' 

" How admirably expressed !" exclaimed 
Montagu, who could not but be struck by the 
thought contained in her reply, even although 
he might not appreciate its sentiment. 

Thus conversing, they had approached the 
spot where Katharine had left her mother but, 
as both she and the rest of the party had 
stroUed in an opposite direction, they did not 
at once rejoin them. 

"I suppose you have been lionized over 
tteseBoman remains by the count ?> pursued 

iT^u^"" * ^^ ^ pleasant to picture to one- 
T^Im '"e*^ «Pot, commanding this same 

2 there lived, some seventeen 
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hundred jeats ago, a Boman of high birth and 
education ; born, perhaps, in the seven-hilled 
city, beneath the shadow of the capitol, one 
who had spent some happy hours of leisure by 
the blue waters of Baiae, or in those fair cam* 
panian sea-towns in the bay of Neapolis« 
Think you not he must have sighed, sometimes, 
to return from this land of his exile to revisit 
the blue- waved Parthenope, or the Alban hills 
of his home ? What a banishment it must 
have been in those days ! What a contrast 
between the civilization, the art, the learning, 
the society, the climate, of Imperial Boaie, and 
the desolate barbarism of Britain I It would 
have driven me to despair, I think." 

"He could not have come for pleasure," 
replied Katharine. 

, " No ! I suppose he occupied some civil or 
military post and came here much for the same 
reasons as our civilians and cadets go out to 
India ; but, to my mind, without the same ad- 
vantages of climate and luxury," 
E 5 
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'' There is something bracing and invigorat- 
ing in the climes of the north," said Kate. 

" Bat toll me ? Do you not eometimes long 
for an Italian sunshine ?" 

t 

" Not often." 

** You are of a contented disposition ?" 

" I strive for that." 

" It is in vain for Englishmen, with either 
position in society, or ambition, to dream of 
passing their lives basking in an Italian sun- 
shine. I confess I sometimes sigh at its recol- 

• 

lections and have endeavoured to stereotype 
some of them in my villa at Thornwood. Tell 
me whether my attempt meets with your ap- 
probation? But tell me candidly, as a critic 
rather than an acquaintance, or, better than 
either, if you would deign to do so, as a — 
friend ?" 

''It surpasses all I had heard of it. It is 
lovely indeed. I could not have imagined any- 
thing so un-Engliah in England," 

*' You do it too much honour !" exclaimed 
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Montagu who, as he gazed upon her beautiful 
£Eice, thought how happy he should be if she 
would condescend to become its tenant : ^^ I 
must take you to see the glen and initiate you 
into all its haunts," 

He would have said more, but they were 
now in sight of the rest of their party. Elsie 
came up to them and questioned Katharine 
touching her absence. All enquiries were 
cleverly parried by Montagu and the subject 
of the mysterious woman avoided by both. 

When she found herself alone at Thomwood, 
Ratharie recalled the events of the morning 
and endeavoured to analyse her feelings. Mon- 
tagu's manner and his marked attentions had 
pleased and flattered her, but there was, 
withal, a something wanting to satisfy her 
heart and enlist her sympathies. She admired 
and could not tell why the admiration did not 
more completely absorb her whole being. The 
thought crossed her, but she speedi'y repressed 
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it For an instant she again suffered herself ta 
wonder whether it was to him that the song of 
the strange woman referred. There had been 
something so yery convincing in her manner 
when she bade her listen to his approaching 
footsteps, and yet her evident madness was 
enough to account for what was, otherwise^ 
rendered improbable by the unruffled calmness 
of the accused : " No," thought she, ** it can- 
not have been he of whom she spoke. He is 
so noble and good I" And she was still muish 
ing of him when her mother came to see whe- 
ther she was ready to go down. 
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Each day there was some fresh excursion and 
the evenings' amusements gave a zest to the 
dokefar nienie of the mornings. It is not^ 
alas ! always sunshine. Post nubila Phoebtis 
is essentially applicable to our climate, although^ 
to say the truth, Apollo is sometimes so long in 
' piercing the clouds that his votaries are apt ta 
grow fretful, to pine, and even despair of ever 
seeing him again. 

There were, sad to relate, some rainy days 
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at Thornwood, when exoursious and rides were 
given up and shooting parties abandoned. 
During this interval the theatricals furnished 
an admirable resource. There had, at first, 
been some difficulty in the selection of a drama 
to suit the personages. The amateur actors 
and actresses required parts fitted to show off 
their various latent talents. It is true that 
very few of them could act at all, and that 
Elsie and Cecil Montagu were alone worthy of 
being consulted upon the question, but there 
were several reasons for not neglecting the 
others. Montagu was anxious that Katharine 
should not have an inferior part, and yet he 
was aware that, if brought into contrast with 
Elsie, the latter would infallibly eclipse her. 
Among the various plays suggested were '* The 
Tempest," "The Merchant of Venice," "The 
Midsummer Night's Dream," "Borneo and 
Juliet." Alas ! who was to be the Juliet to 
Montagu's Borneo ? " Sheridan's Bivals," 
"School for Scandal" &c., and Goldsmith's 
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" She stoops to conquer." Some eren went so 
low as to propose '* Tom Thumb" and " Blue 
Beard," while others soared to the heights of 
" Comus" and " Sampson Agonistes." 

None of the party were agreed when, at 
length, Elsie proposed that Montagu should 
compose a play for the occasion. At first he 
refused, but afterwards showed her a melo- 
drama, written by himself soirie years before, 
which she declared was the very thing they 
wanted. It was founded upon a Florentine 
story of the fourteenth century, when the 
plague was desolating the fair Tuscan city and 
when, in the seclusion of their beautiful villas, 
ladies and cavaliers listened to tales in Boccac- 
cio style. Out of these materials Montagu had 
wrought a poetical love story, in which a Vene- 
tian envoy of noble birth was made to fall in 
love with a beautiful - Florentine, whose hand 
be had demanded of her father. After an 
absence, he had returned to Florence where the 
plague was raging. For some days he vainly 
sought the object of his love, who had taken 
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refuge in a yilla beneath Fieaole. Her com- 
panions had insisted upon her selecting a knight, 
as one of the conditions of remaining among 
them. Adriana, such was her name, had a 
dear friend and companion, Isaura, who had 
been afi^noed to a certain .noble cavalier, 
Giuliano dei Strozzi. Public rumour declared 
that Isaura had been carried off by the plague 
and Adriana had no reason to doubt the truth 
of the report. Adriana's own father was dead 
and she was alone, as it were, among this 
noble company of ladies and knights. One day 
Giuliano dei Strozzi appeared at the yilla and 
was admitted among the company. He be- 
lieved Isaura to be dead and tsonfirmed the 
rumour which had been circulated. Upon the 
arrival of this fresh cavalier, the other ladies 
insisted upon Adriana's accepting him as her 
knight and he was no iess compelled by the 
rule of the society. Life was short— the plague 
rendered its continuance uncertain from day to 
day-and wherefore not spend it agreeably ? 
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Such was the philosophy of the gentle society. 
When Adriana pleaded for delay upon the 
ground of her former betrothal to the Venetian, 
Lorenzo Yanini, Giuliano declared that he had 
been seen in Florence but had disappeared and 
was supposed to have fallen a victim to the 
disease. The truth was, that while searching 
Florence in pursuit of his mistress, Lorenzo 
had wandered from palace to palace, now de- 
serted by their proprietors and many of them 
converted into scenes of vice and drunkeness. 
Into one of these a horde of ruffians — men of 
the lowest and most depraved class -— had just 
broken, and were serving themselves to the 
various articles of luxury contained in its splen- 
did chambers, in which they purposed to cele- 
brate their drunken orgies. Of the noble 
family of its late occupants, there remained an 
only child, a beautiful maiden of eighteen^ 
Isaura dei Buonacorsi, who remained unpro- 
tected in the desolate mansion. When Lorenzo 
reached the house he heard the screams of this 
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maiden, who was in danger of filling into the 
hands of the frantic crew. He gallantly rushed 
with drawn sword to her rescue. She had 
taken refuge in an inner apartment, of which 
they were besieging the door. Ere they had 
time to force it, Lorenzo cried, " to the rescue," 
and pointed back as if he were followed by 
others. For an instant the ruflfian mob was 
cowed by his noble aspect and intrepid daring. 
He begged to speak to the chieftain of the 
band and addressed him in such a tone of 
mingled courtesy and firmness, that the man 
felt recalled to his social position in the pre- 
sence of a superior, as if the distinctions of the 
old society were still in force. He gave 
Lorenzo permission to liberate the lady and 
escort her in safety from the palace. At length 
he obtained an entrance into the room whi- 
ther Isaura had escaped and, finding that they 
had known each other formerly at Adriana's 
house, she was induced to fly with him to the 
outskirts of Florence. By a singular hazard. 
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excusable in fiction^ they took refuge at the 
very villa near Fiesole where Adriana and 
Giuliano were living. They were readily ad- 
mitted into the noble company, where the 
hopes of the quartett seemed blighted for ever. 
Adriana was fearfully jealous when she found 
that her friend had usurped her place with 
Lorenzo. Isaura was no less bitter against 
Adriana. Oiuliano sighed for Isaura, and 
Lorenzo was sick at heart when he found his 
lost Adriana made over to another. Such was 
the wretchedness of these unfortunate lovers 
that they allowed no room for explanations. 
Each was willing to believe the worst of the 
other and, although nothing but the most 
platonic attachment had as yut existed on 
either side, the true lovers treated each other 
with such coldness that they wantonly veiled 
from themselves that very truth upon which 
their happiness depended. Their mutual mis- 
understandings afforded great scope for the 
dramatist, who had worked them out, in true 
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Qoldoni style^ until, by Bome accidental allu- 
sion, the truth became first suspected and pre- 
sently revealed ; after which, Adriana returned 
to her Venetian admirer and Isaura consorted 
with Giuliano. 

In such a drama it was easy to find parts for 
all the amateur performers. Montagu himself 
was universally selected for that of Lorenzo, 
while no one but Elsie was fit to represent 
Adriana, who was made a more prominent cha- 
racter in the piece than Isaura, who, although 
one of the heroines, had but little talking to 
do. The part of Giuliano was to have been 
apportioned to Frank, had he not been obliged 
to go to London to prepare for his tour. 

Montagu had expected a visit from the Mor- 
dens, but they had been detained in town by 
Frederick's outfit, and hoped to come later. 

Lady Elliott had intended accompanying her 
son to London, but as all Montagu's art, com- 
bined with Kate's good will, had been em- 
ployed to detain her, she was forced to 
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relinquish the plan. Frank himself joined in 
persuading her^ for his sister's sake, to remain 
at Thorn wood. 

The morning rehearsals were a great resoaroe; 
and, during Frank's ahsence^ Montagu under- 
took, the double part of Lorenzo and Qiuliano. 
This was a difficult task for him^ but he did it 
well, and without exciting rivalry between the 
heroines. Kate was not jealous by nature and 
Elsie's disposition was in some degree coun- 
teracted by her philosophy. Yet Elsie loved 
Cecil Montagu to a degree far exceeding any 
passion which had yet arisen in the more timid 
heart of Katharine. 

The self-denying schemee, which, a few 
weeks before, had occupied the thoughts of the 
beautiful girl, seemed now laid aside. When, 
alone in her chamber, endeavouring to fix her 
mind upon the work of her London sisterhood, 
or upon the letters accumulating day by day, 
she felt unhinged for the difficult task which 
she had imposed upon herself. For a time she 
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would sit buried in a dreamy abstraction and 
awake from her musings with the image of 
Cecil in her mind's eye. There was an inten- 
sity in her character which could neither feel 
nor act by halves. Neither did she conceal 
from herself how deeply she loved ; for, what- 
evei^may Jiave'been her faults, she was true 
to herself and never afraid of confronting her 
own conscience. She knew her passion and 
had determined to hide it from every mortal 
being. Such concealment was a tremendous 
effort to her, for the strength of her character 
partook rather of the nature of an external 
covering than internal sinew. Beneath the 
strong shell there were points of weakness and 
she often longed for some one friend, to whom 
she could open her heart and, from whom she 
might seek advice and consolation. Oh ! That 
there were a friar Lawrence to whom she could 
declare her Juliet-like love ! Had she believed 
more perfectly in the effect of prayer, she 
would have found comfort and strength in her 
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appeals, but she- was aooustomed to look upon 
it as a subjective influence instead of an objec- 
tive instrument. Her prayers were offered to 
soothe her own feelings rather than to draw 
down the Divine benediction. She fenced-in 
God's revelation By the limited barriers of 
man's reason. 

But Elsie adored the man in whom she saw 
realized many of her day-dream fancies, and 
imagined that she saNT still more. She seemed 
to trace a chord of sympathy between them, for 
he would often converse with her in private 
about her sisterhood and appear to enter into 
all her projects and opinions and yet, since the 
day when he had used that enigmatical form 
of speech, which, perhaps from his mode of 
saying it rather than the words, she had con- 
strued into a half declaration, he had never 
uttered a single word which could be so mis- 
understood. The eyes of love are watchful, and 
no endeavours of Montagu's could prevent her 
perceiving that, while he paid her a more 
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marked attention in public, he loved Katharine 
the best at heart. Although she concealed it 
well she felt fearfully jealous of her rival, and 
Montagu found it almost impossible to escape 
her observation. The mornings were taken 
up with the rehearsals, during which she never 
left him alone with Miss Elliott for a moment, 
and, in the afternoons, when the weather per- 
mitted, she was always prepared for a ride. 
Elsie executed all this vigilance without any 
apparent effort, but it was really to the neglect 
of those self-imposed duties which were re- 
quiring her daily attention. She sighed and 
felt inclined to condemn fate and providence 
when she saw the arrears in the weekly ac- 
counts of her sisterhood and the unanswered 
letters of application lying on her table. Poor 
Kate Elliott was the innocent cause of it all. 
" I wish she would go away !" thought Elsie, 
more than once. 

She always rose early and might have writ- 
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ton then, but for her restless and anxious state 
of mind. She left her room because she heard 
voices belvw and fancied that Montagu and 
£ate might be alone together. 

One morning she came down and found her 
father sitting by himself reading The Times of 
the previous day. 

** Elsie, dearest, you do not look well. I 
am sure something fidgets you. What is it, 
child r 

" Not well, papa ?" replied the girl, nettled 
by her looks being called in question at a time 
when so much seemed to depend upon them. 
" I was never better in my life.^' 

And truly, when she jcoloured up at her 
father's untimely speech, she looked, for the 
moment, as fresh and beautiful as ever. This 
may have satisfied Mr. Seymour, who resumed 
his leading article while Elsie took up a 
book upon the table, until breakfast was an* 
nounced. 

VOL, n. F 
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The letters were delivered before Kate came 

down stairs. There were several for Elsie 
which she opened and read. The first was 
thus : 

" House of Mercy. Bloomsbury^ 
\bth November J 18 — • 

" Dear Miss Setmouk, 

" Will you kindly pardon my 
trespassing upon your time, but I really do not 
know what to do* Our house is in a terrible 
state of confusion, and a bailiff is in it. I took 
the liberty of writing to you for some money, 
nearly a fortnight ago, but I fear there must 
have been some mistake. Our tradesmen have 
not been paid their weekly accounts and will 
no longer give us any credit. I cannot help 
fearing that the bills, which I have sent regu- 
larly, according to desire, must have misear-^ 
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ried, having receiyed no aoknowldgement of 
them for many weeks past. All our sisters 
have been much dissatisfied and have given 
notice that they shall leave. There have been 
applications which would have supplied their 
places, but these have not been answered. ^ I 
have always posted them regularly fas you di- 
rected me. We have done no nursing work or 
visiting lately, as the whole bouse has been at 
sixes and sevens, I could not go through with 
it myself, but that 1 trust God will not desert 
the good work. Sister Eliza is going to leave 
us the day after to-morrow, and then I shall be 
left alone in the superintendence. All these 
desertions serve to increase the suspicions of 
our tradespeople, who begin to think that we 
do not intend paying them, and I really fear 
that we may be left without anything to eat. 
I am sure that our letters cannot have reached 
you. I tell Miss Barnes this, but she will not 
listen and is determined to leave. I hope this 
F 3 
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letter may be forwarded to where you are stay- 
ing, and that you will pardon my freedom in 
writing so urgently. 

^' I am, dear Miss Seymour, 

^^ Your very faithful and obliged servant^ 



"Sister M^^rt Thompson." 



The letter was addressed to "Miss Seymour, 
Thornwood," with directions " to be forwarded 
if not there." It may be as well to e:]tplain, 
in this place, that Miss Thompson and Miss 
Barnes (alias sisters Mary and Eliza) were the 
two superintendents, who acted alternately as 
presiding sisters ; the first a churchwoman, and 
the second a unitarian^ 

Poor Elsie read and re-read the letter and 
then calmly placed it aside* For a moment 
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the thought crossed her of seeking adrioe from 
Cecil Montagu, but she was too proud. She 
could not reveal her failure to the man whose 
admiration she sought It was a terrible blpw 
to her^ but she looked as gay and cheerful as 
ever. She felt her genius. She had a will 
and knew that she could conquer. The failure 
had arisen from her own neglest and bj the 
waving of her magic wand could she not re- 
store order into the tangled web| and re-create 
the creation of her mind ? 

During breakfast she absorbed Montagu's 
attention, but afterwards retired and set to 
work, in earnest, to restore the ruined fabric* 
For this one morning the rehearsal was neg- 
lected, and Elsie was busy at her solitary task. 

Had Cecil seen that lovely one seated at her 
work, her face bending over the piles of cor- 
respondence and figures, while her small white 
hand was rapidly executing its labours, could 
he have resisted the fascinating sight % Her 
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comprehension soon diseov^red how to restore 
order into her incipient institntion and to make 
this very slip a stepping stone to greater sue- 
cess. She determined to counteract the misfor- 
tune by a more complete development of her 
scheme. 

She accepted all the offers received firom 
persons desirous of joining the sisterhood and 
wrote cheques for the tradespeople, which she 
enclosed to Mary Thompson, desiring her to pay 
them and henceforth to cease employing them. 
She also sent her a sum of money for her cur- 
rent expenses and begged her to accept the 
permanent office of superintending sister. To 
Miss Barnes she wrote a warm and kindly con- 
ceived letter, informing her, that, although, 
she could no longer hold the office of superin- 
tendent, yet, that, if she chose to remain she 
should always be treated with the same kind- 
ness and consideration as heretofore. To each 
of the nursing, or lay sisters, Elsie sent an 
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affectionate note urging them to increased de- 
votion and to a more exact fulfilment of their 
daily duties. 

The bills and accounts were all carefully 
revised by her ; not a point was neglected to 
reinstate the fallen tower. For [oncOi since 
she had been at Thorn wood, she had abstracted 
her mind from its paradise, of delights and its 
handsome ownerj to fulfil the real and earnest 
life-task to which she had pledged herself. 

Her work was nobly conceived and ably ex- 
ecuted. A certain knowledge of human cha- 
racter was needed for its fulfilment, and her 
letter to each sister was so written as to influ- 
ence her peculiar bent. The art of pleasing 
was required in weaving this web which was 
to capture the truant subjects of her enter* 
prise. 

There were some points which she felt called 
upon to abandon. Three of those who sought 
admission as sisters, were Wesleyans, who 
would only join upon condition of being al- 
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lowed united prayer, in which any of the lay 
sisters might he free to join. This was eon- 
trary to Elsie's principles and rules, but, like 
a skilful general, she knew where to make 
sacrifices and conceded the point for the sake 
of obtaining reinforcementsto her band. 

When she had finished her work, she felt 
better satisfied with herself than she had done 
for many days. A load seemed off her mind, 
and she felt so grateful to Providence as ta 
pour forth some feelings of thankfulness. 
There was exultation in her step as she left 
her room, and descended to drop her letters 
into the post-box. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny day and most 
of the party were out of doors ; and, when she 
entered the library she discovered that £!ate 
and Cecil were not there. It wanted half«an- 
hour to luncheon and she was tempted to 
wander into the garden, where she found her 
mother strolling about with Lady Elliott and 
Mrs. Wilton. 
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'^ Dear ehild where haye yon been all the 
morning ? nobody knew what had become of 
yon. I said I thought yon were writing 
letters." 

'^ So I was — ^where are the rest 1 Has there 
been any rehearsal ?" 

"No indeed," repUed Lady Elliott: "Kate 
went with Lady Charles de Yere and the gen- 
tlemen to see the ravine and they are not eome 
back yet." 

" Shall I go and look for them ?" she said 
and, crossing the terrace, rapidly descended 
into the ravine below. The loveliness of the 
day and the happiness consequent upon the 
achievement of her self-imposed toil were not 
enough, at that moment, to dissipate her anz« 
ions jealousy. To think that, all this while, 
Katharine Elliott had been enjoying the society 
of the charming Montagu ! 

When she had reached the pathway at the 
bottom of the glen, she listened for voices and 
fancied she heard them in the distance. Fol- 
F 5 
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lowing the course of the streamlet, she presently 
met Lady Charles de Yere and Mr. Wilton 
who told her that the rest of the party were 
somewhere behind. 

" What 1" thought she. " Katharine with 
Cecil Montagu P' 

As soon as she was out of sight of Li^dy 
Charles de Yere, she almost ran along in her 
anxiety to reach the remaining wanderers. 

She soon heard other voices and, in tl^e 
turning of the path, came upon Lord Charles an4 
Count Stobieski 

"Where is Miss Elliott?" she enquired, 
after she had entered into conversation with 
these two gentlemen. 

"Oh I she was walking with Mr. Montagu 
when I saw her last," replied Stobieski* 
*' Have you not met them ? I thought they 
were in front." 

" No !" returned Elsie, and made some ex- 
cuse for continuing her search. 

Then they were alone together ! Montagu 
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and her rival, alone I She harried along, and 
then she stopped to listen, and again pressed 
forward. She could hear no sound but that of 
the murmuring streamlet and the rustling of 
the autumn leaves. 

After wandering onwards for a time, she left 
the main pathway and diverged through the 
evergreens into a narrow walk, whioh she fol- 
lowed at random. "Perhaps," thought she, 
" after all, they may have returned homewards 
by some other road." 

It struck her that Lady Charles might have 
been mistaken and that they might possibly 
have gone on before her, as Count Stobieski 
had suggested. 

The path she had chosen was narrow and 
tortuous. The arbutus and bays grew lux- 
uriantly and almost met above her head. 
The autumnal fragrance was delicious and the 
bright sunshine might haye rendered this re- 
treat a garden of paradise had not Elsie's own 
heart converted it into a helL 
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Onwards she wandered and already had 
given np all hape of finding them, when she 
fancied that she heard voices. 

As she advanced farther, the sounds became 
more distinct and seemed to proceed from 
among the trees on her left. There was a 
parallel, walk to that which she pursued, con- 
cealed by the thick foliage. Elsie must have 
been opposite to the spot, where, in all proba- 
bility, the speakers were seated. She stood 
still and listened. 

" No, she cannot think that. I admire her 
talents, but I never could love her. No — listen 
to me — Miss Elliott I Katharine, if I may ven- 
ture so to call you — Katharine ! It is not Miss 
Seymour, but yourself, whom I love, I am 
bold in thus risking my present happiness, 
which consists in dreams of you, for I know not 
whether you will even give a fayourable hear- 
ing to my appeal, but I stake all my visions 
of bliss, upon this venture to realize them." 

Elsie heard no more. The voice was Cecil 
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Montagu's. She knew it and listened no 
longer, for she had heard enough. She walked 
quickly from the spot and did not pause until 
she reached her room, of which she dosed the 
door for sometime, and then came forth and 
spoke to her father. 

Montagu and Kate were still absent when 
luncheon was announced. ^ When they returned 
Mr. Seymour met the former, and told him 
that he feared he must go to London with his 
wife and daughter that same evening, upon un- 
foreseen business. Cecil wondered and endea- 
voured to persuade, but Mr. Seymour was 
inexorable. 

Elsie had revealed to her father the condi- 
tion of the sisterhood. She was able to 
influence him, and spared no pains to persuade 
him that her immediate presence in London 
was absolutely necessary, for that bailiffs were 
in the house, and the whole establishment 
falling to ruin. Mrs. Seymour learned the 
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news from ber husband and easily acquiesced 
in her daughter's determination* £7 five 
o'clock they were travelling to London, and no 
one knew that Elsie had overheard Montagu's 
declaration to Katharine. 
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CHAPTEE V 



FRANK AKD EKMBLIXS. 



Faank Elliott was busy with his preparations 
in London and was thrown much into the 
society of the Mordens who invited him, almost 
daily, to dine at their hotel. 

Sir Edward was frequently called away by 
some important law business upon which he 
was engaged, and, as Frederick was often at- 
tended by Lady Morden and Emmeline, whom 
he consulted about his purchases, Frank had 
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Tarious opportnnities of meeting them. Lady 
Mordents youngest son was at Eton and came 
to town to spend a day with them, when 
Elliott was asked to accompany them to the 
Zoological Gardens. While Lady Morden and 
Frederick were hosily exhibiting the animals 
to the delighted school boy, Frank conversed 
with the lively and pretty Emmeline. 

^^Was Elsie Seymour enjoying herself at 
Thomwood ?" enquired the latter. 

^^ Yes, I should think so, for she was the life 
of the party. We were to have acted a play, 
but I could not remain for it. Some one else 
will probably have taken my part." 

" You were not the -hero, I hope ; or your 
desertion might break the heroine's heart,'^ 
said Emmeline sarcasticallv. ' 

" Mr. Montagu was, of course, the hero and 
Miss Seymour his heroine," replied Frank, 
slightly nettled. 

" Elsie his heroine I" returned Emmeline, 
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who added plajfally : '^ do you remember that 
we once entered into a treaty never to praise 
each other V^ 

^'A very unfair and one sided oompact!" 
rejoined Frank, who was secretly pleased by 
her question. 

" How 80 ?" 

^^ It is much easier for you to keep it than 
it is for me. I never perceive that you show 
the slightest inclination to praise me, whereas 
I am always burning to express my feelings." 

^^ Ha ! ha I ha I well that is good fun !" 
exclaimed the merry girl : ^' how do you know 
that I am not equally anxious to praise you ? 
Ton would like me to say all sorts of pretty 
things of you to your face. Well, supposing I 
do, I should make up for it by abusing you 
behind your back. That is the way you do, 
I have no doubt. When you are with Elsie 
Seymour, I dare say you tell her that you think 
Emmeline Morden an insipid little flirt«" 
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^^I have never even dreamt of such a 
thing." 

^' What is the use of hearing flattery, when 
one may be certain that it is invariably more 
than counterbalanced by abuse behind one's 
back ?" 

" All praise is not flattery," returned Frank 
somewhat sententiously. 

" A beautiful moral sentiment out of a copy- 
book !" retorted Emmeline. ^^ ' All praise is 
not flattery/ would look well in text-hand. 
I will suggest it for mamma's school." 

" You are too bad — too cruel !" rejoined 
Frank. 

^' There is some truth at last." 

^' Well I will make peace on any terms you 
choose," said Frank. 

^^ Nay, we will keep to the same terms. Do 
you think you will return to Thornwood before 
you leave England ?" 

** For one day, I think. Tou are going, I 
believe ?" enquired Frank anxiously. 
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" Yes, I hope so," 

'^ It is a pretty plaoei but I did not quite 
think the style suited to English comforts." 

^^ What a prosy yiew to take of it;> I hope 
you admire its owner ?" 

" Oh ! y— es I But— '^ 

^^ I fear that his admiration for Elsie has 
made you jealous." 

Poor Frank was in despair. 

^^'Noj I do not admire Miss Seymour. I 
should never be jealous of others loving her. 
I dare not tell you, Miss Morden, what I 
really feel, lest you should be vexed with 
me." 

'^ Do you dislike Mr. Montagu ?" 

'^ No, not at all ; but I fear that — that you 
like him." 

'^ Beally, that is amusing. What fun ! So 
you have the coolness to pretend to be jealous 
on my account. That is the height of audacity 
and flattery I I shall never forgive you. But, 
look there. Mamma is talking to that odious 
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Mr. Bateson — that eternal man ! who Would 
haye thought of meeting him at the Zoological 
Gardens ?" 

And there was the short, round, flabby 
epicure, standing by the monkey-cage talking 
to Lady Morden and Frederick. 

*< Emmeline dear/' said her mother as she 
approached : ^^ Mr. Bateson tells me that the 
Seymours are in town. I hoped we should 
have found them at Thomwood, but it seems 
that they returned last night upon urgent 
business." 

^' Where are they staying, mamma ? I shbuld 
so like to see Elsie." 

^^Are they at their usual quarters at -the 
Burlington 1" enquired Lady Morden of Mr. 
Bateson. 

^' Yes," answered the old gentleman. They 
seem to have had bad weather down at Mon- 
tagu's place, and were not looking, I thought, 
in high feather. I only saw the young lady 
for a moment. 8he is full of her high flown 
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schemes^ I suppose. I am told that she has to 
draw prettj freely on her Other's hack to keep 
her hobbies afloat." 

Emmeline shrugged her shoulders and her 
mother replied : 

** What hobbies are those ? I should not 
have fancied that Miss Seymour's favourite oc* 
cupations would have entailed any expense V^ 

^^Oh! don't you know? She is a kind of 
amateur sa^ur de chariU and has established a 
convent upon the most approved principles; 
only unfortunately the petit luxe seems to stretch 
her father's purse strings rather wider than he 
may quite like, hereafter." 

^^ I beard something about it, but I did not 
know that she had actually established such 
an institution." 

" Oh ! I fanqy you may see the religieusea 
walking about in the most admirable costume. 
I cannot say that I have yet fallen in with 
them, but I heard that they were all falling 
out for want of funds. Now-a-days you caa 
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do anything for money, but whenyou cease to pay 
they strike ; like my friend Lord Clarewood^s 
hermit, who was paid eighteen-pence a day 
for sitting in the hermitage in the park, wear- 
ing a cowl and pretending to chew acorns, but 
who struck because they would not allow him 
beer in addition to his pay." 

" You are very severe upon Miss Seymour's 
scheme of benevolence," said Lady Morden. 

" I should think Lord Clare wood's hermit- 
age would look all the better without the sham 
hermit. Fancy any one submitting to such a 
lazy life !" rejoined Francis Elliott. 

" Oh ! there are many people who lead lives 
just as lazy," remarked Emmeline, glancing 
slyly at Mr. Bateson, " but, who do not pre- 
tend to eat acorns." 

The hint was lost upon Mr. Bateson, who 
was anxiously contemplating the monkeys and 
expressing a wish that he were one of them. 

^^ I often visit these gardens at this hour and, 
even, at this unfashionable time of the year," 
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he pursued, '^ in order to see the animals fed. 
It delights me to watch their enjoyment in 
eating. It only wants a few minutes of the 
time when the fish are thrown in for the otter 
to eat. I beg you will come and see it" 

Lady Morden assented and accompained Mr. 
Bateson, while Emmeline lingered a short dis* 
tance behind, conversing with Francis Elliott. 

'^ Is Mr. Elliott going to honour us with his 
company at dinner to-night?" enquired Em« 
meline. 

" He will be delighted to do so." 

'^ Has not mamma asked you ?" 

" No." 

" Well, I ask you ; so you may come. Be 
sure you do. It is, however, upon condition 
that you talk no nonsensical flattery." 

" I'll promise to be very obedient and good," 
returned Frank. 

" That is well," replied the laughing girl. 

"But if I come to dinner, I must leave now, 
as I have to go to my chambers first. 
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They had joined Lady Morden, who, at 
Emmeline's suggestion, repeated the invitation 
in a low voice to Prank, who presently made 
bis adieux. 

He set off to walk at a good pace towards 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, with his heart full of 
Emmeline. The image of her bright face 
haunted him and every word which she had 
uttered recurred to his memory* He wondered 
whether she returned his feelings and endea- 
voured to flatter himself into a favourable 
construction of some of her enigmatical phrases* 
The incipient lover' is very sanguine of success 
' • * when he is not as deeply depressed through 
fear of failure. Hope and fear succeed each 
other at rapid intervals* At one moment he 
determined that, before going abroad, he would 
reveal his passion, while the next instant it 
struck him that the revelation might be pre* 
mature, or would, most certainly, meet with a 
repulse. *' But yet," thought he, ^' she cannot 
altogether dislike me — when I accused her 
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«f partiality to Montagn ahe did not aaem 
annoyed. Perhapaahe could love me? Who 
kMnra ? I will aay aomethiog before I leaye 
Bogland.'' And then then oooorred to him the 
atili greater difScolty of what he ahoold say. 
It tcpffGared an awkward time to make an offor 
just upon the ere of leaving, and there would 
idso be a great riak of rejeotion were he to 
propose upon so short an acqnaintanoe. It 
might be safer to seek some means of strength- 
ening the iutimaoy and ripening her friendship 
into loire. 

Wonld Ae write to him| he thought, or 
would she allow him to send her oocasional 
Mtes ? Or might he not endose aketohes and 
little messages in Frederick Morden's letters ? 
Then sundry objections flashed across his mind 
wd he hurried forwards, as if to escape the un- 
{toisant doubts. 

Thus rushing along, he had not exactly 
selected the shortest mad, and found himself 
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near the British Museum. As he was eiiteHng 
Bloomsbury Square, his eye rested upon a lady 
adyancing rapidly along the pathway, in whom 
to his surprise he recognized Elsie Seymour. 
She was closely followed by a woman in a dark 
nunlike dress, who seemed to find it difficult 
to keep pace with her. 

If Elsie were aware of the recognition,^she 
did not appear conscious of it, but, taking the 
middle of the street, passed on. 

" How strange," thought Frank, " that ^she 
— the idolized beauty — should so suddenly 
have quitted Thornwood and have turned into a 
iccluse." 

As his imagination dwelt npon this vision of 
Elsie, for a moment he almost wished that his 
adored Emmeline possessed more of her steadi- 
ness^ but then he combated the thought of treason, 
laying it down as an axiom in his mind that 
no blue-stocking could make a good wife* 
*^ How far superior, after all, is Emmeline to 
every other woman upon earth I" 
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With auoh-like mudngs of Miss Mordents 
pdrfectionSy Elliott reached his chambers in Lio- 
coln's Inn. 

He had been abjpent from his domicile since 
the morning, having bre*ikfasted at his club, 
and had consequently not yet seen his letters. 

Upon opening the outer door, he found two 
epistles in the box, but postponed reading 
them at the moment, as he was full of Em- 
melina 

He threw himself into an arm-chair and bis 
eyes rested upon shelves of white calf bindings, 
which caused a sudden misgiving to come over 
him and his heart to faint within him. 

Emmeline can never be the wife of a poor 
half-starved barrister even if he himself could 
have the audacity to think of marrying. But 
alas ! marriage is impossible ! hopeless ! For 
years he must pursue the toil and druggery of 
the law, and meanwhile would Emmeline con- 
sent to be engaged to him ? Impossible, were 
o 3 
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it not that, to IoTer8| all things seem possible. 
Sit Edward's large fortune, he thought, might 
enable him to place her in easy circumstanoeSi 
for, although the matoh might not, perhaps, 
at first, quite come up to his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, yet, seeing her inyinoible attach- 
ment, &c., ftc, the good baronet would yield* 
Meanwhile ho would stick to his profession 
and, with Sir Edward's interest, which was 
considerable, would obtain some good appoint* 
ment — get into parliament — ^make speeches — 
eome into office-^-become a cabinet minister — 
and so the Alascar day-dream was constructed, 
and had perhaps stood, but for the reflection 
that, after all, Emmeline's attachment might 
be as brittle as the Persian's ware. 

He arose from his musmg and broke the seals 
of his letters. The first was from an agent at 
Southampton, informing him that his boxes, 
containing articles from Fortnum and Mason's 
&o.^ had been shipped for Alexandria. The 
second from Lady Elliott was as follows : 
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Tkonmood. 16<& November. 18^«w 

^^ Kt DsABxn Fbjutx, 

^' I wish you could come down 
upon the receipt of this letter. Yoa will| 
ptdbably, get it in time to be here b j lonoheoa 
to-morroW| and can^ if neoeiMry, return at 
ajght. I dare not trust myself to tell you 
what has happened. It iSi at present, an entire 
secret in this house. It will be enough if I 
inform you that your sister's happiness is yery 
nearly concerned, and that we both look for- 
ward to your arrival with intense anxiety. 
Kate sends her love, and I remaiui 

'^ Your own affectionate mother, 

« M^Y S. Eluott." 

Upon reading tlas letter Frank's first feel- 
ing'' was surprise. ^^ JSujgaged to Montagu I 
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Is it possible ?" His next feeling was annoy- 
ance at having missed the letter in the morning 
and haying to give up the pleasure of dining 
with Emmeline. He knew that the five o'clock 
express would convey him to Tbornwood in 
time for dinner and he felt obliged to write a 
hurried note of apology ta Lady Morden, and 
start oflF by the train. 

Poets tell us of rumour flying swifter than 
the winds. When Lady Morden returned to 
her hotel, after various delays upon the road, 
she found that Mrs. Seymour's carriage had 
just drawn up before the door, and felt rejoiced 
at the opportunity of seeing her. Emmeline 
was disappointed at finding that she came un- 
accompanied by Elsie, but determined upon 
making some appointment to meet her friend* 

^^ But is it true," enquired Emmeline, who 
was far les^ discreet than her mother in such 
matters, ^^ that Elsie is engaged in founding a 
sort of protestant nunnery ?" 

^^ My dear child/' exclaimed Mrs. Seymour, 
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horrified at the report, '^ where can you have 
heard such a strange perreraion of facta ? No ; 
the institution in which Elsie is interested is a 
most praiseworthy charitable establishment^ of 
nurses for the sick. No doubt the idea was 
taken from the French Sisters of Charity. 
You know we have long wanted something of 
the kind in England. We have no public 
nurses for the poor, none who are ready^ at any 
moment, to attend gratuitously by the bedside 
of the dying. This has long been a subject 
of reproach to our country, and Elsie has united 
with other ladies in a scheme for remedying 
this eyil. But this attempt does not, in the 
least, savour of any religious partisanship 
She would be the last person to favour anything 
of an exclusive or sectarian tendency, and all 
denominations may join in this truly benevo- 
lent object. It is catholic in the truo, and not 
the perverted, sense of that term." 

'^Then, it is not under the Bishpp of Lon- 
don?' hesitated Lady Morden. 
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^^ Oh dear no I at least I Bhottld think not,^ 
returned Mrs. Seymour, as the idea st^uek he^ 
that episcopal patronage might have giren it 
fiiiFOut in the eyes of her friend : ^' I am Bpeak^ 
ing without anygood grounds. It is quite possi^ 
bk that it may be patronissed by the Bishop, at 
least, I think somo of the bishops were eon- 
suit^ about it. I am pretty sure indeed, that 
this was so." 

"It must require great taet and skill to 
gorem an institution whore persons of so 
many opposite «eots may join and work toge^ 
ther^" suggested Lady Morden. 

" Yes,'* returned Mrs. S^mour doubtfully, 
" but where the objeet is praiseworthy, good 
persons can have but one feeling. Of course, 
those who are influenced by vid^it sectarian 
notions, should keep away from it." 

^^ That includes a good many zedous pev^ 
sons now-a*days, I should fkncy," rejoined 
Lady Morden. 
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'^ Ye0y beoauie w many pe<qpla axe mpt toput 
bath befora oharity.'' 

^^ And this institatioii, I suppoie^ lays faith 
aaide for the take of oharity.'' 

^'It leayea the objects of fidth open qoea- 
tipnsy" replied Mrs* Seyraoori ^^ bat of oonrse 
some sort of fiiith is, perhiqM| necessary to 
secure charity. The t^fo go together, but we 
are getting upon theology.^' 

" When did you return to town V^ enquired 
Lady Morden, equally desirous of changing the 
subject, '* I had hoped we should have me|;.you 
at Thomwood*" 

^^ We only came last night ; we left rather 
suddenly. Mr. Seymour was called to town 
by some important business," said Mrs. Sey* 
mour immolating the truth upon the altar <^ 
her daughter's renown. 

<<What a disappointment* this must have 
been for Elsie I" exclaimed Emmeline. " Was 
she not in raptm-ea with Thomwood ?" 
^' It is a charming place, certainly, but we 
5 
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had very unfavoutable weather. And then, 
you know, at this time of year so few places 
look well." 

"You had the Elliott's there, I am 
told." 

''Yes; Miss Elliott seems rather a nice 
unaffected girl, without very much in her. I 
cannot understand how Mr. Montagu, who 
is so accomplished and clever, can have taken 
such a far>cy to her." 

" What ! do you really think that there is 
anything in it, and that he admires Kate 
Elliott ?" eagerly asked Emmeline, " I had 
always hoped he would have married Elsie." 

'^ I used to fancy they might have suited, 
but I do not think Elsie would ever consent 
You will, perhaps, think me partial, but, do 
you know, I do not think that Mr. Montagu 
is good enough for Elsie." 

"Then do you think," returned Lady 
Morden, rapidly jumping at a conclusion, 
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'' that Mr. Montagu is podtirely engaged to 
MusEUiott?" 

'^ N0| I did not say that^ but I should never 
be surprised if I heard that they were en- 
gaged." 

''Eate Elliott engaged to Mr. Montagu !" 
exclaimed Emmelinei in a voice in which none 
but the most experienced ear could have de- 
tected the slightest trac3 of pique ;" I did not 
think she liked him when they met at 
Alfreton." 

Daring the conversation the waiter entered 
the room with a note addressed to Lady 
Morden, which she opened, and read, as 
follows : — 

*^ Dear Lady Morbbn, 

" I extremely regret that I am 
prevented having the pleasure of dining with 
you this evening as I had promised, but I 
have just received a letter from my mother, re- 
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questing me to go down to Thornwood imme^ 
diately, and I am therefore starting bj the 
five o'dook tndn. 

^^ In great haste^ pray belieye me, 

" Yours yery truly, 

^^ Fjrangis B. £llioii% 

When she had read the note she ha&ded it 
to Emmeline, who, after glaneing at its oon- 
tents, exclaimed.: 

^^ So Katharine Elliott is to be the Honour- 
able Mrs Montagu V^ 



1 
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'^ What joj to be beloved by Cecil MontagUi 
that handsonie and aooprnplished man, whose 
courtesy and graoe recall the days of ancient 
knighthood and the gentlest heroes of romance I" 
Such were the secret words which Katharine 
nttaredi as she atood musing in the silence of 
her chamber* They were words which she 
strove hard to believe and feel. To do her 
justice, she even thought them to be true, and 
yet, with all her self-persuasion^ her spirit 
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was sometimes weighed down by a sensation 
of loneliness and distrnst. 

Banish the treason from thine heart thou 
fair one ! The soul should have no misgir- 
ings I It is true that thy decision is for life^ 
but not for ever I accept it as the decree of 
Heaven and pursue it with a heart resigned 
to Grod. That which now looms darkest shall 
shed gleams of light. 

The girl stood at her window, her eyes fixed 
upon the ravine beneath. It is so easy to 
banish the future when the present beams with 
jQf^ that it is not strange that she was soon 
able to fashion her heart to its altered circum- 
stances and to bask in the love of Cecil 
Montagu. 

In the deep recess of that glen she had 
given her heart to the seductive man, and from 
that moment (it was on the previous day) to 
the present, her life seemed new, and all things 
to have assumed a fresh aspect. Lady Elliott 
approved the match, but had written to 
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consult her son before she gave a final answer. 
His non^arriyal in the morning had caused 
her some uneasiness, and, in a conversation 
with Mr. Montagu, she had plainlj shown 
him how entirely the marriage would meet 
witii her approval. 

Katharine was no less anxious than her 
mother, for Frank's expected comingi since 
she felt a delicacy in spending much time in 
the company of her host and lover, until the 
betrothal had been ratified by his consent. 

Had he failed, it had been indiscreet in one, 
usually 60 punctilious to have proposed on 
his own domain, but, in these affairs, as in 
revolutions, success justifies the venture, and 
Montagu was not one to mistake the chances 
upon which be staked his reputation for gallan- 
try and honour. 

Katharine was gazing dreamily upon the 
prospect from the window. There was a 
melancholy softness in the November day 
which tinged with pathos the musings of her 
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BonL Who shall piotara the dnam of • 
maidm'f heart, in its firat e^paoaioa towwda 
a de^ abflorbing love? Woman's love is 64 
much moie of a bnsinaaa than man's, that, m 
wonder, it fills and saturates the wh<4e being 
fax more oompletely. Neither was it in 
Katharine's nature to treat lore lightly. She 
had felt the yacniun [of existence whioh men 
supply by the toil and endeavour for whi(di 
they were created* She had Icmged and 
yearned without knowing wherefore. In ^ 
moment the yoid had been supplied, and she 
seemed to experience the indescribable happi- 
ness of an object and purpose in life, some 
one tp care for, and to love. Oh how bright 
was the yision of her yirgin spirit I 

Katharine was not an imaginative wom$m, 
for although she dreamed, as most women 
dream, her reveii^ were enclosed within the 
confines of possibility and seldom wandered 
into the region of femcy and extravagance. 
Her loYo was all the more enduring in that 
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Ae lored a penon, and not a hen of her 
Bdnd's erBBtioDi ebeloTBd the real Montagu 
and not a Montago urreeted with a halo of 
loaunoe, idediaed to rait her preoonoeptions* 

This real love, though it may see more 
fiulta 4it fint sig^ 18 len liable to that terri* 
ble rBTnlfBon which aometimes orertakee the 
tetuieeof an ideal passion. The warm do* 
mestic heart of Katharine was created to loye 
once and for eyer, and such was the ailbotion 
iHttdr she gare ungrudgingly to Montagu. 

Without being deeply religious, Katharine 
had occasional qualms of oonsoienoe and secret 
warnings, to turn from the Tain things of li& 
as no fit toys for her. The Lord knocked at 
the door, but its moss-grown hingej would 
not open to receiye BUm. The fiend had 
stoned the chaDabers with dreams of earthly 
hsf^wess and com&rt, and there was no room 
for Him Who. had not where to lay His 
hesd« 

It may have been some such inward yoioe 
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in tile appeatance of tbe wild songstr eas in 
her Btmoge oostame and a charfli in her 
unearthly Yoioe, which prevented Katharine 
from addressing her with anger. 

" Who are you ? what brings you here ?'* 
she said, as she made an attempt to pass 
her. 

^^I am like thyself^ fair lady, I am a 
victim like tlbyself^^I have lorei as thou 
lovest and believed as thou believest." 

<<Let me go by,^ exclaimed Katharine, 
" you are mad I" 

^^ Ha I mad I It may be, but who made me 
what I am V^ 

^^ Loose my arm/' said Katharine impati- 
ently, for the woman had seised het wrist 

<< Hear me lady, hear me, asd be not de- 
ceived as I was. He will deceive and rain yoo. 
Be warned in time." 

^^ Speak not so to meP' exdaimed tiie 
maiden, *^ I know sot to whom you refer ot 
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irhat yon mean. Leare me, or I will oall for 
assiBianoe." 

''Hal hal Iia!" and with a wild laugh 
flhelet go her grup and iaid: ''go henoe 
lady, God speed thee. Bach m you will not 
be rescued from destruotion. He hath won thy 
heart, and I hare no power to saye thee-*Iay 
not the blame upon me, fair lady." 

Ere she had finished, Katharine had made 
her escape, following the pathway by whioh 
she had come. At first she almost nm, and 
only relented into a walk as she peroeiyed, 
from the more distant laughter of the mad 
woman, that she was not pnrsned. She has- 
tened onwards, being anxious to escape, not 
only the raying female, but also her own 
thoughts. She endeayoured to persuade her- 
self that the words she had heard were the 
mere wanderings of a disordered brain, but 
there was, neyertbeless, a scmiething in the 
yOioe and manufir of the wcman, whioh bore 
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the impress of reality, and seemed to steal Iier 
csoafidenoe. SAtharine could not repreas a 
ahnddervbenshe recalled them, for they anqaes- 
tionalily pointed to her betrothed. " Is it possi' 
ble ? Can it be ? Oh no ! Cecil Montagu is too 
noble 1" 

Bhe was walking onwards and had reached 
a more open glade amoag the eTergreens, 
when she suddenly found herself in the pre- 
sence of Montagu himself. 

Slie stopped and blushed crimson. Her 
utterance appeared paralyzed. He approached 
her. 

"Katliarioe alone? my Katharine, how 
happy 1 am to have found you." 

She stammered out a word, and he, fancy- 
ing, perhaps, that her hesitation arose from 
timidity caused by the novelty of her position, 
took her band in his. She' gently withdrew 
it. It was a first impalse, prompted by fetoale 
jealousy and then, becoming aware of the 
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stratigeness of the act, replaced ii Montagu 
did not fail to perceive the chill in her 
nianaer. 

'^ Katharine, have I displeased yon ?" he 
enquired in tones soft and winning, fixing, the 
while, his fine piercing eyes upon hers, with an 
expression beaming with love. ^^ My adored 
one, whose will shall be mine, whose every 
. look shall, henceforth, be my law, is it possible 
that I can have said, thought, or done, any- 
thing to offend yon ?** 

** No— it is nothing. I was frightened — it 
, 18 very silly of me to be frightened, you will 
^*y; but I met that mad- woman again, whom 
ve saw the other day." 

A cloud appeared to pass over the placid 
brow of the lover, who resumed, in a moment, 
his accustomed serenity. 

Ha I that woman I I wonder how she got 
^oto these grounds— What did she say to 
frighfen you ? tell me." 
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^' She Bjx^e inooherently and sang a ir3d 
song.'' 

<<Wbat did she say? tell me Eatherine, 
what she said T^ enqiiired Cecil eamioMj. 

*^ She warned me against — ^" 

'^ Against whom? against me F he asked, 
interrnpting her eagerly. 

^' Tes — ^at least, against my — ^loyer." 

'^ She did not name me f' 

« No." 

'^ She is a lunatic. I haye befriended her 
at times, but she returns me eviL Mad people 
take dislikes, and she seems to have an es* 
peeial hatred for me. She raves against me, 
I am told." 

*^ I was not sure that she spoke of you, for 
she did not name yon." 

^^ Her ravings are about some lover by whom 
she declares that she was betrayed, but I am 
told that she also feels av^rajon to otben^ and 
that I am one of those whom ahe -honours with 
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her maledictions. It is possible thtt she may 
trace a likeness between me and some one she 
has known. An expression, a look, would be 
enough to suggest such a resemblance to one 
in her condition." 

Kutharine felt in some degree re-assured and 
relieved. The weight was not entirely gone, 
but her heart was lighter, and Montagu at once 
perceived the change upon her countenance. 

^' Katharine !" he said, fixing his bright 
eyes upon hers, as if to read into the depths of 
her spirit : " Katharine, my beloved, my be- 
trothed, have I not a claim upon you ? May I 
not ask you to tell me truly, by the truth of 
your love for me, whelher the cloud upon your 
brow arose from any momentary suspicion of 
me?" 

<' I — " she faltered and, casting down her 
eyes while her face coloured crimson, added, 
<* yes — but forgive me — " 

*^ Forgive thee ? Upon one condition only, 
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my Kate, that you will never Bospeot me again. 
Can you not trust me ?'' 

" Oh I yes." 

^^Do you love best to be called Kate or 
Katharine ?" 

^^ It is for you to name me. Am I not your 
own :" 

^' Katharine was a name I always adored. 
It is the name of a beautiful saint. Indeed I 
believe there were two such. At least, there is 
JSanta Caterina delta Rota and Santa Caterina 
di Sienna. I think the former is she whom we 
see represented as borne by angels to her 
burial. Thou shalt be my JSanta Caterina^ and 
I would let every votary at the shrines of 
Hount Sinai or Sienns, know, that I worship a 
brighter and holier saint than theirs, in my 
own angel £[atharine, enshrined for ever in my 
inmost soul. My Katharine I" 

The lovers wandered to a seat, where they 
sat down. The time passed rapidly as they 
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zeconnted the secrets of their mutual pasnoo. 
Soithariiie could not but feel the deep joy of 
bviog and being loved, and her heart expanded 
to the new sensations as she abandoned herself 
entirely to their influence. 

The days were short and it was already cold 
and dark ; indeed, none but lovers could have 
ventured to sit in the woods at such a season ; 
but, being such, they failed to mark the raw- 
ness of the air, and Katharine was scarcely 
sensible of her imprudence until she felt a 
sudden chilL 

^^ Shall we go home ?" she said : ^^ I fear 
mamma may be anxious about me." 

" You look pale, Katharine ! We ought not 
to have sat so long." 

Montagu was alarmed. She did not com- 
plain, but appeared to shiver with cold. 

^^ It is nothing, it will pass off," she said. 

He believed or strove to believe her, but 
pressed her, nevertheless, to walk quickly. 
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He besought her to lean upon his arm and, 
while her hand was gently pressed by that fond 
lover, the present seemed to be forgotten in 
the dream of the future. When they reached 
the house she scarcely remembered the extreme 
shivering which had alarmed her. The con- 
versation of her betrothed appeared to have 
eflEaced every trace of pain and she returned to 
her chamber with her heart full of that one 
thought, which was becoming, more and more^ 
the life oi her soul. 

At her toilet she felt a momentary sickness, 
which her maid did not fail to remark in the 
sudden palor which overcast her countenance, 

" It is nothing," she declared, when qnes- 
tioned by the attentive abigail, and, at that 
moment, her mother came to announce Frank's 
arrival and she hastened to receive his congra- 
tulations before dinner. Her sensations were 
overlooked in the excitement of the hour. 
" So you are engaged to Cecil Montagu/' 
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said Frank to his sister : " well, I am very, 
very glad of it. I always liked him from — 
from the first — " 

^^ That is," returned Katharine maliciously, 
'^ from the moment you discovered that he was 
not attached to Emmeline Morden." 

Frank coloured slightly. 

" You are severe, Kate. However, he is a 
capital fellow, and I wish you all the happiness 
in the world*" 

^ Have you seen him ?" 

" Not yet. He was gone to his room, and 
I was not sorry as I wished to see you first. 
Tell me, Kate dearest, all about your engage- 
ment ?" 

" Oh, it is a long story — " 

" Do you know, sis, I thought, all along, that 
he loved you better than Elsie Seymour." 

" Oh I I am sure, the more you know him, 
the more you will appreciate him as a brother. 
Frank ! he is so noble, so generous, so good !" 

" When do you wish to be m^ried ?" 
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" What a question ?' 

'^ A Dstnral one, sis, as I am startiag for the 
East." 

" Mast you go ?" 

'^ I don't know ; my baggage is gone by 
sea." 

" Is.it too late to write to delay it P'^ 

^ Oh, yes, it is gone. It sailed yesterday 
from Southampton for Alexandria. But, if it 
is necessary, of course I must remain for your 
marriage, for I suppose you are not inoHned to 
wait until my return next spring? ^^How- 
ey^," he eontinued, when he perceived that she 
ooloured at his thna speaking to hes, ^^ I will 
talk to Montagu about this. How flushei^ you 
look, dearest Kate, tell me what is the matter 
with you ?" 

" Nothing Frank." 

And before he oould satisfy himself any 
farther, Cecil Montagu had entered the roooi. 

^^ Oh I Elliott ! I am indeed, delighted to see 
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you I I oould not have hoped such happiness 
when last we parted. Katharine has told you, 
I trust, and won your consent ?' ^ 

^' It did not require winning/' rejoined Frank, 
as he shook hands warmly with Montagu: 
<< you may be sure that I approve, and from 
most selfish motiyes, of her giving me such a 
brother-in-^law. I wish I could only promise 
you as good a brother as, I feel certain, she 
will make you a wife/' 

^ Well, I shall leave you to compliment me 
in my absence, Frank. Cecil will, I trust, be 
cautioiusi in listening to your praises and take 
a brother's opinions at what they are worth." 

A few moments sufficed for explanations. 
Ifontagu was as anxious^ as Frank to hurry the 
marriage, and it only Idepended upon Katharine 
end Lady Elliott that it should take place 
within a month or six weeks ; that is, as soon 
as the settlements and trousseau could be pre- 
pared. 

Presently Kate returned with her mother 
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and seemed to share her lover's happiness at 
learning Frank's anxiety for a speedy wediKng. 
Her head ached and she felt a coldness in her 
limbs, but all this she concealed, and exerted 
herself to respond to the bright glances of her 
betrothed, by whom she sat at the dinner- table. 
The other guests had left that morning, so that. 
Montagu was alone \^ ith the Elliotts. 

" I wish your sister Mary had been here,." 
said Montagu to Katharine in a low voice^ 
*^ her presence would have completed our hap- 
piness. I long to know the sister of my dar- 
ling." 

Kate thanked him with a sweet smile. 

*' I wanted Lidy Elliott to have, written 
this morning, but she seemed anxious to await 
your brother's arrival. Pray write to-morrow, 
or shall I go and fetch her ?" 

*^ Thank you, very much," she returned, 
" I should like it of all things and will ask 
mamma to-night." 

Montagu did not limit his conversation to 
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Eatharine, but addressed himself geBerally, 
contenting himself with obtaining^ from time 
to time, the approving looks of his beloved. 

" You will enjoy your Eastern tour," he said 
to Frank : ^^ I cannot tell you how vexed I am 
that you should be obliged to postpone it. 
Have you no other companion than Frederick 
Morden ?" 

" No." 

^^ You will find him more accomplished at 
crocodile-shooting than at hieroglyphics, I 
should fancy. I almost wish, for your own 
»ake, that you had had a more intellectual com- 
panion. Besides, the Nile, especially, requires 
some one who can think and feel with one- 
self." 

Frank perceived the truth of this criticism 
of one whose chief merit consisted in his being 
Emmeliae's brother, but, for her sake, he felt 
inclined to resent it."* 

" I think Fred Morden has more in him than 
you seem disposed to allow." 
H 5 
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*' And he will be improred, doabtless, by ft 
▼isit te Karnak and Phile&, but still, conftM, 
that bit tastes and yours, are somewhat dMferefif* 
However, you will have the more time for 
thought, which is better than conversatioii. 
You can draw Edfoo and Eom Ombos while he 
is shooting crocodiles and wild geese." 

^^ I don't know that he will wait for me. 
He is impatient to start. Perhaps, I might 
persuade him to remain at Cairo until I join 
him.'' 

Montagu turned the conversation into other 
channels and waited until the servants had left 
the room, to say : 

^^ It is too bad, Elliott, to spoil your tour, by 
asking you to remain for our wedding. You 
will find the Nile so low when you get there 
that you will see nothing of the scenery, and 
perhaps be unable to ascend the cataracts." 

So saying, he turned to Katharine, whose eyes 
appeared slightly to reproach him. He caught 
the hint and said no more. 



After dinner thej adjourned to the mosic* 
room, where Montagu begged Katharine to 
play the aooompaniment to hia song. 

SONG. 

Queen of the leirfoMn 1 Our liege Aphrotftil 
We never shall chaunt thee a Pcmb arigfaty 

Until we prefer thee to Herd the Mighty, 
Or PallaSy who owns the wise hird of the night. 

When Parifl was judge, and the three stood before him, 
Is it strange, that he kept the bright apple for thee t 

In Tain did proud Herd stoop down to implore him. 
In yain did Athena vent soom on thy glee ! 

ShaU the saws of stem Reason, or power of the Might j, 
Ever riyal those loves of the hearty which are thine ? 

None shall ever dethrone thee^ mj Queen Aphroditd! 
Nor erase from thy fane one ex-valo of mine 1 

Never had Katharine felt the keen thrill of 
delight so intensely as at that moment The 
melodious roiee resounded through the peris^ 
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tyle as she had heard it reaouad before, iind 
when she veotured to raise her eyes from th&, 
iostmrnent, they alighted upon the faces of her 
mother and hrother, gazing with rapture \i[)on 
the singer, such as might have been palled forth 
by Aloibiades himself. The words of the 
melody poured forth in a luscious stream, the 
sounds burmonizing with the classic beauty of 
the place. All this she might have felt before, 
but now she knew that t'le hero was no ctlier 
than her owd beloved one. The accomplished 
man, with his taste and genius, was her's. 
She had won the heart which so many 
coveted, and an interest in the mind which all 
admired. 

"How exquisite !" said Lady Elliott. 

" Charming r' exclaimed Frank, "is that 
jour own composition, may I ask?" 

Not the iNusic — at least it i* only 
la^ed.'' 

-^"It is ainio^l original," aaid Kate to Mon- 
in a low voice. " It is very lovely." 



Tfcina 
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" So you like it, Kate ?' 

" Yes — when did you compose it ?" 

" This morning— it was for you." 

" For me T^ 

" J was sitting musing in my study, wheu 
my eyes fell upon the fresco of the Judgment 
of Paris, and I thought of— of you," 

" And who is Here, and — " 

*' And Athena, (or Minerva), you mean ?" 

^^ I could guess that, but tell me who waa . 
your Juno ?" 

'* I don't know. When I was much younger 
my friends wanted me to marry Lady Selina 
Howard, but I never liked her." 

Montagu seated himself beside Katharine 
and, unobserved by the others who were en* 
gaged in conversation at the farther extremity 
of the room, took her hand. 

" You trust me, Katharine," lie said, " what- 
ever failings may have sullied the past, my 
honour has been unlarnisbed, and I have a right 
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to 70 ur confidence when I pledge you an un- 
blemished future.'^ 

'' Oh I Cecil V' 

" You trust me ?" 

" With all my hearty and without reserve." 



Lady Elliott had only awaited her son's 
arrival to prepare for their departure to Lon- 
don. The great question had been as to 
whether the marriage should take place im- 
mediately and before Frank's start for Egypt, 
or whether it should be postponed until his 
return. It seemed now unanimously resolved 
that the settlements should be arranged with- 
out delay, in order that the wedding might be 
celebrated early in December. On the follow- 
ing day not only the Elliotts, but also Mon- 
tagu himself, left Thorn wood for London. 

During the night Katharine scarce closed 
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hw eyes in sleep and, early on the morrow^ 
left her feverish oouch to prepare for her 
jonmej. A sigh eaoaped her as shf quitted 
t^ beaatifiil domain, although its proprietor 
was aooompanying her upon the jouney. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ANN DOLBY. 



*'Wb haven't had no letter, but I supposes 
you hears sometimes, Master Perdon ?" 

*' Yes — oh, yes — she is going on very well^ 
and is preparing hard for the examination." 

"What be these zaminations. Master Per- 
don, I sposes they be hard tasks to learn ?" 

" They require a good deal of learning, 
Sally." 

" Ah ! well, I never was much of a scoUard, 
nor old John neither, and we hadn't none of 
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these zaminations. They be new things — new 
scoveries, baint they ?" 

"Well our Phodbe be a tolerable good 
sooUard, I sposes — she was always peert at 
learning,'' remarked the old man, who was 
seated in his usual corner. 
. " Yes she is very quick," 

^' I wish you two was man and wife, that 
I do. Please God, I hopes to live to see it." 

^^ There is nothing now to hinder us from 
being married as soon as she has passed the 
training school," returned Perdon, "as Mr. 
Lisle intends to raise our salary and make 
us quite comfortable." 

*> He be a right good gentleman, Mr. Li^ile," 
said old Dolby, "I hear he be going to do 
up the church and make it very fine." 

" He is going abroad, they say, this win- 
ter." 

" More's the pity, if the winter's hardj' 

" I hear he has set up a soup-kitchen for 
the village, and intends to leave orders for 
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coals and blankets for the poor people, at 
Christmas." 

^^ Yet I had liefer see his kind &oe among 
us." 

^^ And yet we oannot blame him for takiBsr 
his pleasure/' remarked the old woioan. 

^^ No, no, he have a right to do that," said 
Dolby, 

^^And pray who bd to dispense with the 
eoals and blankets?" 

" The curate I believe." 

^^ It ayn't over easy to please the folks when 
you come to that," suggested the old man* 

^' There are some as nothing mil satisfy," 
replied Sally ; ^^ but tell us, master, when 
you thinks our Phoebe will ha' don» with her 
schoolin V^ 

*^ She will be able to return, T hope, next 
spring or summer." 

'^ Well, I thank God f^r keeping her as he 
has, and saving her by your meanSr It had 
Hke to ha' been another business as bad as 
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our poor Ann's — ^jou'ye heerd tell of oar A^n. 
Well, it was but a few nights since, when I 
heeid her voioOi as plain as I hear year's when 
yon speaks. She was in our garden, at least, 
so I was thinkin and I heer'd some one a sing^ 
sng as plain as possible, but, when I hobbled 
to the door to see, I found nought, and no one 
near. May be 'twas^ her spirit, and she be 
dead, for we han't heerd on her these many 
months. I wish. Master Perdon, as you ooold 
help us to find out somthing on her." 

^^ I thought she was in the Penitentiary, at 
Beesleigh." 

^^ She was there, but we han't heerd on her 
tlus long while — going on for a twelremontfa, 
baint H, John ?" 

^^ Yes, I should say quite that time, or 
more," returned the deaf old man, as soon as 
he had taken in her question. 

^^ How far is Beesleigh ?" enquired Perdon. 

'^ It be a good bit from this. I oan't tell, 
not eorreotly, how far it be, but I should say 
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not less then ten mile, or may be, twelve. It 
lies towards Stroud way." 

** 1 could go over there on a Saturday when 
we've a half holiday. Suppose I go, next 
Saturday, Sally, and enquire after your 

Ann ?» 

"Ah I you be very good, Master Perdon, 
very good to we. John I Master Perdon will 
go to Beesleigh to ask after our child, he 

say." 

" Ah !" returned John, whose eyes watered 
as he 9poke, '^ I thank ye from my heart for 
thinkin on us. We can't return it to ye, we 
be fast sinking to our graves^ but Grod will 
requite it to ye, no doubt." 

" Have you seen Mr. Penrose, the new 
curate ?" 

" Yes, the gentleman called on us yesterday, 
he seems a very pleasant spoken good gentle- 
man. I spose's ho be a friend of Mr. Herbert's 
— or Mr. Lisle, as I should call him now." 

" Yes, ho is a friend, I believe, of the gen- 
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tletnan who comes to the Court sometimes ; 
]S4r. Baring, who married Mr. Lisle's cousin." 

" A very good gentleman he be." 

'^ Mr. Penrose was speaking to me to-day 
about — about Phoebe." 

*' About our Phoebe, John," said Sally by 
way of explanation to her deaf husband. 

" Ay," returned the old man ; " what does 
he want with our Phoebe ?" 

'^ He seems anxious she should come back 
soon to be schoolmistress here," 

*' Does he know you be to marry her, 
Master Perdon ?" 

" Yos, Sally, I suppose Mr. Lisle has spoken 
of it, for he seemed to know all about her, and 
I made no secret to him of anything that has 
happened." 

'' He be quite a differeut kind of a geutlc'* 
man from Mr. Drislow," put in Sally, by way 
of comment; *' Ae be a good gentleman be 
Mr. Drislow, but this 'un seems to know the 
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way of poor folki. I suppose he b«' lired 
among 'em in big towos." 

" 'Well, Sally, what I was going to say vaa 
this. I think Ur. Penrose knows all aboat 
Beesleigh, and could help me to seek for Ann 
Dolby, if I might tdl him all the cironrastan- 
ces?" 

" \\ hat, about o»»r Ann ?" 

" Well, I will tell him as little as need be, 
or you might tell bim, Sally, but unless I 
have a letter irom some olergymtm, I mi^t 
not be able to go into the house, at Beesleigh. 
I believe they are very strict there about ad- 
mittiiig persons to see any one. I haot beard 
it said they don't admit men at all." 

" I don't know as th^^'d be any harm in 
speaking to the parson," said old John, who 
had oTerfaeard the last part of the conTersa- 
tion. 

Having obtained this unexpected permissioD, 
WUlum Ferdon desired to lose no time in 
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arailing himBelf of it before old Sally's pride 
should have operated any revalBion ia her 
feelings, and induced her to revoke her hns* 
band's concession. 

The November evening was dosing in, and 
Sally was preparing to wash up the cups and 
saucers. The cottage was half lighted by 
the glimmering fire in the grate^ which cast a 
dull reflection upon the crockery stored in the 
shelves against the wall. 

^^ Good evening to you," said Perdon. 

^^ And mind je do not say too much to the 
parson about our poor Ann/' exclaimed Sally, 
as he was opening the door to leave the 
house. 

" No, no — I'll be careful — good evening," 
and William Perdon dropped the latch behind 
him, and departed, not without a conscience- 
stricken sensatioQ of having wounded the pride 
of these good old people, in his attempt to 
serve them. It was dark in the village lane 
as he walked towards Welbourne's cottage. 
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In the same direction stood a farm-house, in 
which the new curate lodged. After the 
death of his father, Herbert had succeeded in 
persuading Mr. Drislow to appoint an assis- 
tant, and Penrose was the person who had 
been selected for that office. He was a man 
of twenty-seven years of age, of sound views 
and a truly religious spirit, but who participa- 
ted rather in the practical sentiments of Baring 
than in the SBsthetical philosophy of Herbert 
Lisle himself. It was towards the residence 
of the young clergyman that the schoolmaster 
bent his steps. The farm house stood back 
from the lane, in an orchard garden, and 
was approached by a narrow pathway. The 
room which the curate occupied as his study 
was upon the ground-floor, next the porch. 
A feeble light shone from behind the blind 
and Per don felt so convinced of his being at 
home, that when the girl appeared, he stepped 
forward and proceeded to knock at the parlour 
door without awaiting her answer. 
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^^ I think Mr. Penrose be gone out," said 
the girl, but Perdon had already entered, and 
fopnd the room deserted. 

^^ But if you like to wait, sir, I think the 
gentleman will be in directly," she con* 
tinued. 

Perdon said he would wait 

The curate had quitted the house half an 
hour before, for the purpose of findiug a book, 
which he had left in the vestry, and, intending 
to return in a few minutes, had omitted to 
extinguish the candle upon his table. 

The truth is, that upon reaching the church- 
yard, he had been startled by a strange 
moaning sound. The evening was dark, and 
the noise seemed to proceed from the more 
lonely side of the edifice, that nearest to the 
shrubberies of Cawthorne Court. He paused 
to listen. There was a something so unearthly 
in the tone, that, had be been of a super- 
stitious temperament, he might well have 
been terrified, but Penrose, was not a man to 

VOL. II. I 
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be alarmed by trifles, even were he not deterred 
from such feelings by a strong, and well di- 
rected, faith. 

Before entering the church, he determined 
to ascertain the cause of the groans, and for 
this purpose, made the circuit of the church- 
yard. They became more distinct as he ap- 
preached the shrubbery and sufficient light 
remained to enable him to distinguish some** 
thing white upon the grass. 

"Wh^t is the matter? who is there?' 
he called out. 

Repeated sobs were the only reply to his 
question. He drew nearer and heard them 
more distinctly. 

" My God ! my God 1 have mercy on me — 
on fne a poor lost sinner." 

^* Tell me," said Penrose, in a gentle sooth- 
ing voice, who are you ? what are you doing 
in this place ?" 

At first there was no answer. 
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'^ GaiH I help you 1^ he oontinaedi ^* I am the 
dergymaa o( the Gborch ; one sent to assist 
poor penitents in their searoh after a Savi* 
our," 

*^ Thank God ?" was the reply of the female 
voice. " Thank God for answering my prayer 
— did He send you to me ?" 

^^ I am (Prist's ambassador, and He sends 
me to hc^lp his stray sheep to return to His 
f jld. Ha 12$ the Good Shepherd who came 
to save sinners* Are you a sinner ?'' 

^^ The worst of sinners, too bad for pardon." 

^^ The very one for whom He died. It was 
expresriy to save sinners that He came. 
Oome, and be sared." 

^^ Gome and be saved t Are yon an angel of 
God ? How ean such as I be saved ?" 

^'Are you truly penitent? Do you loath 
the aias you have committed ?" 

" With all my soul I loath thetn." 

<<Be not lie there upoin the damp grass. 
Come with me and tell me how yoii hare 
I 3 
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offended God ? I am His minister and steward* 
Perhaps He may grant you consolation through 
my means. Come !'' 

The woman arose from her crouching posi* 
tion, but the darkness concealed her bewil- 
dered expression. 

Vincent Penrose was young and new to 
the situation in which he found himself. In 
his timidity of youth he shrank from the 
strange duty which had devolved upon him. 

Human weakness rendered him somewhat 
faint-hearted, but he utttred a secret prayer, 
and remembered that he was a priest of God, 
and that his sacred office demanded a sacrifice 
of his natural timidity, where the great work 
of Christ stood before him. 

" Follow me," he continued as he led her 
through the Church door, and, having kindled 
a light in the vestry, enquired : ^' tell me, are 
you a stranger here ?'' 

'' I am and am not. I am a native of this 
village, but have been away from it many 
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years. I am a terrible siimer and, sir, if you 
would not disclose it, I woold open mj heart 
to you as God's minister and tell you all.'' 

^^ Disclose it I God forbid 1 Do you wish to 
declare your grief at once ?'' 

"Yes, sir — to confess all — all, without re- 
serve I" 

The tears and sobs interrupted the kneel- 
ing penitent as she repeated the falls of which 
she had been guilty. The curate cautioned 
her against revealing the names of others, 
and she blamed no one. 

She was a native of Cawthome. A handsome 
stranger who was staying at the court had 
seen her first in church and afterwards in the 
village. He conversed with her, and, her fancy 
i>eing caughf by his flattery, she allowed 
him to make arrangements for her to accompany 
him to Cheltenham, where he promised to 
marry her. She had a friend, (one Mary 
Fawcett) whose name she used as a vail. This 
friend was in service there and she pretended 
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to visit her for a sfaoft period. Her lorer 
had gone so far as to name the day for their 
nuptials and, in the meanwhilo^ had placed 
her in a handsomely fnmished lodging and 
dressed her like a fine lady. She was suffiei* 
ently beantiful for him to feel prond of her 
looks and invite some of his more intimate 
friends to visit her house. One of these 
was remarkable for hii aeoomplishments and 
being younger than her admirer readily won 
her sympathy by his unfailing taet and affii- 
bility. Circumstances, of which she knew 
nothing, suddenly called away her b>ver 
upon a distant journey, but he left her well 
supplied with money and made a strict promise 
of a speedy return. During his absence AUar* 
dyoe (for such was the name %y which her 
lover's friend was known to her) frequently 
visited the house, but without once endea- 
vouring, to insinuate himself into her oonfidoioe 
or, in any way, to win her affections. Such 
was the chivalrous delic cy of his friendship, 
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that he avoided all topics which might tend to 
alienate her heart from her more aged lover, and 
confined himself to an attempt to elevate her 
views and lead her to a desire for self-improve- 
ment. He had, beyond all men, the faculty 
of clothing learning in attractive garments 
and inspiring others with his own devotion to 
a tasteful philosophy. It is true that the so- 
called wisdom of such men is pure epicurean- 
iam. With them the whole universe is made 
to contribute to the increase of physical and 
intellectual enjoyment. Science and art are 
treated as ministering to the pleasures of the 
mind and perceptions, and even toil and study 
themselves, are only used to heighten the con- 
trast of relaxation. The conversation of this 
enlightened epicurean could not fail to awaken 
in her soul a thirst for knowledge. She was 
induced, in her lover's absence, to engage 
masters of languages, and learn other accom- 
plishments. Her daily lessons gave her fresh 
subjects for discourse with her clever friend. 
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Her intercourse with Allardyce, and the intel- 
lectual occupations into which he enticed her, 
had the effect of arresting the progress of that 
malady of the imagination under which she 
was lahouring. The higher thoughts gave 
her a distaste for him who now appeared un- 
worthy of her love. She began even to loath 
the man who had induced her to leave her 
home, and to hate the notion of a life-time 
spent with a being, who, from his conversation, 
was evidently void of all sympathy in her tntel-* 
lectual pursuits. 

After an absence of many weeks, her lover 
unexpectedly returned and, finding her en- 
tirely absorbed in the new studies for which 
his friend had given her a taste, grew jealous 
and convinced himself (not without some show 
of reason) that his friend had won her affec- 
tions. His hasty temper was aroused and he 
abused Allardyce to her face. She, at first, 
meekly expostulated and defended her instruc- 
tor, whereupon he flew into a passion and 
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seising her booktf, threw them into the fire. 
Her pride was nettled. She left the roomy 
and retiring into her obamber stripped herself 
of her finery and trinkets and^ resuming the 
humble peasant garb in which she first came 
to Cheltenham, departed from the house, and 
went back on foot to her father's cottage in 
Cawthome. 

She returned not as a christian penitent, 
to weep at het Saviour's feet. She came in 
indignation and pride of heart, loathing her 
fault, simply because she had quarrelled with 
her lover* 

Few words passed between her parents and 
herself. The old home seemed to have no 
charms for her now, and her life was one of 
utter wretchedness. After a long struggle 
with her pride, she wrote a letter to Allardyce 
telling him, without reserve, of all that had 
befallen her. She was unacquainted witb 
his address, but Mary Fawcett knew one wbo^ 
had formerly been his valet and enclosed her 
I 5 
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letter to her frieody requesting him to aae^r- 
tain it Luckilj the man was airare that his 
master had been wont to make his AUBasdiid 
rambles under a feigned name and was able 
to forward the letter to its destination. Ann 
Dolby (for she it was) received a reply ftom 
AUardyoe urging her to banish the past from 
her thoughts and live a life of industry and 
contentment. A series of letters now passed 
between them. The reports in the village 
were such as to cause her to be an object of 
general remark. She could bear it no longer. 
Old Parson Drislow came, not like Christ's 
messenger to say '^ neither do I condemn thee/' 
but, to stone her with accasations and re- 
proaches like the Pharisees of old. She fled 
away and, having sought her friend Mary 
Fawcett, wrote again to AUardyce, informing 
him of the step she had taken. He sent h^ 
a kind reply and some money, inviting her to 
avail herself of a retirement which he would 
procure for her, to enable her to avoid a life of 
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idleness. She was touched by his generosity 
end lored him with the purest flame she had 
erer known. He had not onoe addressed her 
wilii words of flattery, and the thought of pas* 
mmt never appeared to cross his mind. She 
felt that she could trust implicitly his every 
word and motive, nor did he betray the confi- 
dence fhe reposed in him. 

A neat cottage in a retired part of Surrey 
was prepared for her reception, and here she 
took refuge in her hour of need. A tasteful 
garden surrounded it, and the interior was well 
funished with books. The philosopher sought 
to lead her from sin to virtue by alluring her 
from base pleasures to high adsthetioal enjoy- 
ments. He would oecasionally encourage her 
by a passing visit and a few brief words, but, 
at such times, he seemed distrustful of himself 
and would not remain long in her society. 
His imagination was gratified by the philoso- 
phic task, which he had undertaken, and he 
sought no other reward than to lead a beauti- 
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fttl woman to an appreciation of virtue, hj 
coltiyating her mind and drawing forth her 
latent talents. He placed a steady matron Uh 
superintend the dotnestic arrangements of the 
cottagOy and so the months sped by in a long^ 
dream of happiness. 

But the woman^s heart was not entirely 
satisfied by the cold philosophy which tempted 
Allardyce to his task. From the first moment, 
her sonl was enthralled by an all-absorbing 
ID aster- passion. She adored the unselfish hero 
who had rescued her from a life of folly, and 
strove, with all the ardour of love, to make 
herself worthy of one whom she could not 
believe to be altogether indifferent to her. 
She endeavoured, and with tolerable success, to 
eultivate her iutellect and acquire the accom- 
plishuients of a lady of his position. There 
was a French-master in the neighbourhood and 
nhe took lessons in that knguage, and soon 
made herself an adept. . She studied its litera- 
Xwe^ and then fouud means of making herself 
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equally veil acquainted with the tongue and 
poetry of Italy. Her benefactor was enchanted 
with her proficiency, and suggested that she 
should perfect herself by a year on the Conti- 
Henl He found a German lady suited to the 
situation, and sent her with Ann Dolby, to 
yiait France and Italy. 

Allardyce was in Borne. Some months had 
elapsed since he had received tidings of bis 
protegee and her duenna, whom he imagined to 
be still loitering at Sorrento, where they had 
spent the summer and early autumn. He was 
surprised, therefore, when walking on the 
Pincio, to meet the two women accompanied 
by some young Germans, with whom they were 
conversing. Thinking himself unobserved, he 
turned aside from the broad walk and watched 
Ann Dolby and her companions with consider- 
able anxiety. It was natural that a feeling of 
distrust should overcloud his mind. ^^ Am I 
right," thought he, " in giving her the means 
of living a life of idleness and thus throwing 
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ber in the vay of iresh temptations ?" His 
oonsoieiioe reproached bim, and be determiaed 
to make an effort to save ber £rom this ap- 
parent danger, by replaoing her in a position for 
sotive exertion. " Sbe is noT sofficientlj in- 
structed," he thonght, "to be a governess," 
and he made up his mind that this would be 
the best course for her to pursue, and that be 
ought to lose no time in making her acquainted 
with his plan. 

'RiaproUffee, on the other Imnd, was drinking 
deep into the cup of intellectual pleasure which 
he had first raised to her lips. She had alirays 
been fond of poetry and, even when residing 
in her cottage in Surrey, had frequently be- 
guiled her leisure moments by the composition 
of verses. In her villa at Sorrento she studied 
the poets of Italy and sought to reflect, in her 
own tongue, the high Christian musings of 
Dante and Petrardi. 

"Religion was a new thought to Ann. The 
little she bad learnt of it, as a child, could hare 
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made no deep impieflBion and had probably 
been regarded as a school task. Besides, she 
appeared to have cast oS the whole of her pea* 
sant life, like the forsaken shell of a chrysalis 
and to liye, a butterfly, in the sunshine of 
Allardyce's graceful philosophy. The epicure* 
antsm which he professed, without absolutely 
discarding religion from its pantheon, would 
treat it as one of the influences by which the 
affairs of men are regulated or controlled. The 
temi^es of religion, with their music and art, 
are worthy adjuncts to that philosophy of the 
senses, which may accept them without their 
accompaniment of asceticism. The Cross of 
Christ is the stumbling block in the way of 
these lovers of the beautiful. Take away the 
Cross from its altar and St. Peter's itself would 
be a fkir temple for a pantheistic worship, 
such as AUardyce sometimes sighed after, in his 
•ecret musings. 

To say the truth, bare pantheism is seldom 
enough to satisfy the eravings of a woman's 
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realizing fancy. If Ann ever dreamed of such 
a system, it was because she felt divinity in 
the person of AUardyce, and made him the idol 
of her heart. When she was wont to see him, 
from time to time, she entertained no other 
longings ; his image satisfied her imagination, 
and she fed continually upon the thought, 
During the summer, at Sorrento, she had no 
longer these occasional glimpses, whereon to 
nourish her passion. His letters were brief 
and few, and there were moments when she 
felt as if he had entirely forgotten her. Not 
that this could dim a love which was bom and 
nurtured without the slightest encouragement 
from him, and of which he was as unconscious 
as the sun of the flower which imbibes its 
radiance. However, absence could not fail to 
soften down the enthusiasm of her passion, 
and, without lessening its hidden force, to give 
it a more sober aspect. Her days were spent 
in agreeable studies and, in the evenings, she 
would wander with her companion through the ' 
gardens and vineyards around. 
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A small chuToh stood by the road whioh 
they usually pursued and, at the hour of 
sunset, they were wont to see the peasants 
gathering around and crowding through 
its doors for their daily worship. Curiosity 
first led her to intrude, and she beheld, 
with pleasure, a large oongregation of 
worshippers upon their knees, chaunting the 
responses to one of the litanies of the Boman 
Church. This was followed by the Benedic- 
tion service, in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed, and where the whole congregation 
join in the exquisite stanzas beginning : 
" Tanium ergo Sacramentum.^^ She knelt down 
among the peasants and experienced, almost 
for the first time in her life, the full beauty 
of religious worship. The words were strange 
to her ears, . and she scarcely understood the 
very sight presented to her eyes, but, with all 
its novelty, this service spoke far more to her 
heart than all the sermons she had ever heard 
from the lips of parson Drislow. When sh^ 
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had left the ehurch^ her oompamoa, ytho, 
though very lax in her reltgion, had hereelf 
been bred a Roman Catholie, explained tiie 
meaning of the servioe^ and lent her a book 
in which it was contained* 8he returned eaeh 
evening to the churchy and soon found herself 
joining in the responses and the hymn. 

The German lady was no enthusiast, and 
fdlt alarmed at the conduct of her friend. She 
had received a letter from AUardyce, directing 
that, towards winter, they should pursue their 
route northwards, and she, somewhat abruptly, 
hurried her away from the neighbourhood <tf 
Naples, to Borne. 

Upon the eve of their departure, Madame 
Hoffner (such was the lady's name) fell 
in with two aequaintanoes from her own 
part of Bavaria. One of them was much 
struck, at first sight, with Ann Dolby. They 
were also on their way to Borne, and 
Madame Hoffner did not object to their en- 
gaging the same vetturino. Arnstein, the new 
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•dmirer, was an artist of the Overbeck school, 
and also an aooomplished scholar. Ann was 
much struck with his conyersation upon sub- 
jects in which she began to feel a keen inter- 
est. He was no less pleased with the unaf- 
fected enthusiasm with which he found himself 
able to inspire her. Art, poetry, and religion, 
wteo the principal subjects upon which he 
dilated. He spoke as one whote whole soul 
was imbued with the poetry of art. It is true 
that he was wanting in the extreme polish of 
AUardyce, but this seemed almost compensated 
by tiie greater enthusiasm of his nature. By 
the time the ladies had reached Borne a warm 
friendship had sprung up between them and 
their two companions. 

Amstein was one of those dilettanti in reli- 
gion who adopt its poetry without its cross. 
His imagination was enthralled, but his heart 
unchanged. Under a veil of faith, he was no 
better than an Epicurean philosopher. The 
loeiety of Ann Dolby afforded him pleasure, 
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and he reconciled it to himself upon his 
general plea of studying human nature in its 
varied aspects. He was happy, during his 
leisure hours, to lionise his friends among the 
endless sights of Borne. In that city of all 
time there is something to gratify almost eyery 
intellectual aspiration, and he found a thou- 
sand opportunities of kindling her enthusiasm 
and gratifying her ardent fancy. 

It vas one Sunday, after they had attended 
vespers at St. Peter's and were walking on the 
Fincio, with their German acquaintances, that 
AUardyce met them, unobserved. He was so 
much vexed at the apparent familiarity be- 
tween them, that he felt as if all his good 
purposes towards his protegee had utterly 
failed. He sent his confidential valet to trace 
out their abode, and make enquiries respecting 
their mode of life. The man returned with a 
report that the two ladies had arrived in Bome, 
accompanied by some German artists, who 
never missed a day without escorting them 
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about^ and were their almost constant com- 
panions at meals. He also learnt that the 
younger lady, Ann Dolby, seemed to be more 
particularly intimate with the artist Arnstein. 

Allardyce could not fail to be indignant 
with what he learnt from his valet, who had 
not hesitated to colour his story. He wrote a 
letter to Madame Ho£Pner, enclosing a sum of 
money for her services and a letter of credit, 
sufficient for their journey to England, and told 
her that the reports which he had heard pre- 
vented his taking any farther interest in Ann 
Dolby, unless she either married respectably 
or resolved to engage herself in a situation as 
governess, or undertook some other useful em- 
ployment. In either of those cases he should 
be glad to assist her, but, otherwise, he felt it 
wrong to encourage idleness, which seemed to 
be tending to a vicious course of life. In 
his postscript he informed her that his next 
direction would be Malta, whither he was about 
to proceed without delay. 
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The letter of AU&rdyce was a great blow to 
Ann Bolby* Amid her romantic day-dreams, 
she had never forgotten the idol of her heart. 
She regarded her otb^ enthusiasms as secon- 
dary to that one object of her life, the en- 
deavour to render herself worthy of him, and 
fit for his society. Her dreams at Sorrento, 
her conversations with Amstein, were simply 
to improve and raise herself to the high sUai* 
dard of Allardyce. Nothing conld be purer 
than her motives. It was a terrible shock to 
her woman's feelings when she perceived that 
her conduct had been misconstrued. Hhr 
letter did not simply disappoint and grieve her, 
but it also inflicted a deep wound, from whidi 
she felt she could never recover. He had cart 
her off! what a fearful blow to endure! 
When her companion handed her the letter, 
she read it two or three times and laid it doim 
without uttering one word of complaint She 
left the room and walked forth akme from HtB 
house, without knowing where she was going. 



In the meantime Madame Hoffaer, who M« 
sented the conduct of Alhirdyce, determined 
to leave Some, and she prepared for their home* 
irard journey. Many hours had elapsed, bat 
Ann did not return. Arnstein called and, to 
him, the duenna betrayed her anxiety and 
showed the letter, informing him of all she 
knew about her friend. The artidt loved her, 
and was interested in the history. He sallied 
forth, determined, if possible, to find hmr. 
The enquiries be made, led to no result, 
and, hour after hour passed away, while he 
wandered through the various quarters of the 
oity. He stood upon the Capitol at sun-set, 
and, seeing the church of the Aracmli open, 
entered it, in his anguish of mind, to see£ the 
calm which such a place is calculated to en- 
gmider. His eyes rested upon a female form 
kneeling before an altar, and he fancied he 
recognized the dress. He was not mistakefir^ 
it was Ann Dolby. He watched her long be* 
fere he ventured to interrupt her sacred medi- 
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tatioDB, and, when, at length, he did bo, she 
started at his Toioe. He gently raised her, 
and whispering his errand, led her from the 
church. She took bis arm and he escorted her 
through the streets towards the lodgings which 
she and Madame Hoffner occupied. 

She called bim Allardyce, and spoke to him 
in her own language, of which he had but a 
slight koowledge. He perceived that she did 
not know him, and thought it best to humour 
her in ^ hat be conceived to be a temporary 
wandering, caused by the shock she had ex- 
perienced. She allowed herself to be con- 
ducted, without a question, until, tbey reached 
the comer of the Via della Croce, in which 
their lodgings were situated. There she 
seemed suddenly to recover her perception of 
the locality, and, stoppiog short, entreated her 
companion not to take her into the presence of 
Madame Hoffner. She no longer addres- 
sed him as Allardyce, but epoke in German. 
lit.' uiked where she would go, but she wasun- 
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able to answer, and contented herself with 
protesting against being reconducted to the 
lodgings. lie endeavoared to expostulate^ 
bat she remained firm. He spoke more 
, strongly, but she turned away and would not 
advance one step towards the house where she 
had lived. A.rnstein felt that his position was 
conspicuous. The passers by could not fail to 
notice a lady and gentleman thus contending, 
at the corner of the street. He was perplexed, 
but thought it the safer course to escort her to 
his own studio, and s^nd for Madame 
Hoffner, who might prevail upon her to return 
with her. 

In the meantime, AUardyce had not left 
Rome. After sending his letter his conscience 
reproached him with a want of due caution in 
depending so entirely upon the report of 
another, and he determined, before starting 
upon his journey, to sift the matter for himself. 
He found out the lodgings, aud called upon 
Madame Hoffner soon after Arustein had 

VOL. n. K 
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left her, in search of Ann Dolby. From her 
lips he heard the whole history in its true 
colours and was, at length, made sensible of 
the fact that he himself was the secret object 
of the girl's adoration. He was startled at^ 
the discovery, and it occurred to him that the 
best thing would be, if possible, to marry her 
to Arnstein. He arranged that Madame 
Hoffner should call upon him on the following 
day, to report whether Ann had been found, 
and he contrived that she should be interested in 
obtaining the result which he desired, by deli- 
cately promising a gratuity upon the mar- 
riage. 

Madame Hoffner, concealing her resent^ 
ment under this influence and, finding that her 
friend refused positively to return to the lodg- 
ings, accepted her countryman's invitation, and 
remained at his house. Allardyce obtained a 
secret interview with Arnstein, in order to 
ascertain his intentions towards Ann Dolby, 
The artist appeared to be prompted by none 
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bat honourable fbelings towards ber, but to be 
unable to marry a wife without a dowry. 
Allardyce, who had already deno so m ch for 
his proUgU^ did not scruple to complete his 
^ood work. He offered, upon Arnstein's mar- 
rying her, to give her a dowry, which to the 
German's ears, sounded most ample. The 
good Bavarian returned home and was accepted 
by Ann, who persisted for some time in calling 
him Allardyce, 

She married Arnstein and they lived happily 
together for five years, during which period 
they had two children. The artist was pas- 
sionately enamoured of his English wife, and 
proud of the admiration which she excited. 
The life they led was a very happy one. She 
rarely left his side but to attend to her children 
or to the domestic economy, and would sit for 
hours in his studio watching the progress of 
his toil, suggesting improvements in his designs 
or in the blending of his colours. During 
the three last months of summer it was Arn^ 
K 2 
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stein's habit to make an artist's tour, or some* 
times, to revisit his native land. His wife 
accompanied him upon these excursions and, 
little as they could afford the additional ex- 
pense, nothing would induce her to remaii^ 
behind. 

It is true that she was subject to long fits of 
depression and melancholy and that, in her 
broken slumbers, she occasionally repeated the 
name of AUardyce. Had Amstein been of a 
jealous disposition her conduct might have 
caused him much uneasiness. Happily his 
good temper and industrious habits gave no 
room for any such feelings on his part. He 
attributed all to the shock she had received, 
and imagined that time could not fail to efface 
the painful impressions from her mind. 

It was some five years after their marriage 
when Arnstein was summoned to Bavaria by 
the death of his father, whose property he ex- 
pected to share. His wife would not be left 
behind, and they set forth with their two ohil* 
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dren. Having never seen Yenioe, they deter- 
mined to make a dStour from their route in 
order to become acquainted with that lovely 
city of the wave. They were delighted with 
> the canals and palaces of that unrivalled sea- 
town, and remained longer than they had 
intended. They were gliding through a narrow 
street when they were encountered by another 
gondola. Arnstein had not perceived it, but 
was suddenly aroused by a piercing shriek 
from his wife, whose hands were out-stretched 
towards the boat. It was AUardyce! He 
either did not see her, or feigned not to notice 
and, in a few moments, was out of sight. The 
artist was alarmed at the expression upon his 
wife's face, whose cheeks were white as marble, 
and who said not another word during their 
excursion. 

Upon their return to the lodging, she seemed 
ill, and in spite of the attentions which he 
lavished upon her, turned from him in disgust. 
He was irritated by her unusual conduct and, 
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almost for the first time, spoke in anger and 
upbraided her with loving another. She gave 
him a withering look of indigaation^ bat 
uttered not a single complaint. He felt miser- 
able and^ leaving the house, wandered he knew 
not whither. It was late ere he returned, and 
his wife was nowhere to be found. 

She had fled and had carried off her two dar* 
lings with her. She sought AUardyce at the 
principal hotels, but no one knew him. An 
Englishman, sueh as she described, had left 
that morning for Padua, and she embarked in 
a gondola determined to follow and to find him. 
At Padua she learned that some one like her 
hero had gone thence to Verona, whither she 
continued her pursuit. When she reached 
that city, the money in her purse was exhausted 
and she was at a loss how to proceed. If she 
was insane there was method in her madness, 
for she remembered, that, when travelling 
with Madame Uoffner, she had possessed a 
letter of credit upon a banker at Yerona. How 
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ever this did not serve her much, for when she 
called at the hank, she found the man indis- 
posed to advance money npon so uncertain a 
security. Fortunately an Englishman entered 
the room while she was petitioning for a sum, 
however small, until she could repay it. She 
had been urged to this humiliating step by the 
thought of her children's suffering for want of 
food. The stranger appeared touched with 
compassion and, addressing her in her own 
language, offered her some assistance. On 
turning towards him she recognised, in her 
countryman^ Herbert Lisle. He did not 
appear to remember her, and she thanked him 
warmly, as a stranger, telling him that she 
accepted his bounty for the sake of her children. 
Poor Amstein was utterly overcome by the 
discovery that his wife had forsaken him and, 
after making enquiries for her in all directions, 
he was enabled to pursue her to Verona, where 
he found her living upon the money bestowed 
by an English stranger. He did not ad Iress 
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her in anger, and seemed entirely prostrated by 
her conduct She wept like a child when she 
saw hiniy and addressed him as her AUardyce^ — 
her own adored AUardyee. He was fatigued 
and ill. It is possible that the germs of hid 
malady might have existed previously and 
were called forth by the terrible exoitemetlthe 
had undergone ; but, whatever may have bee& 
its origin, he was laid up with a fever which 
. soon led Ann to despair of his recovery* Bay 
and night she watched by his bedside, with a 
patience worthy of the most devoted of wives.' 
Had it not been for the kindness of the land^ 
lady, the children would have suffered from 
her neglect, for her thoughts seemed concen- 
trated upon her husband. - A physician came 
night and morning and presoribed cooling 
draughts ; but, when questioned by the anxi- 
ous wife, could only shake his head through 
fear of raising hopes, where all hope was gone. 
When the doctor knew that he was a member 
of the Boman churchy he sent a priest,^ who 
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heard his confession and administered the holy 
sacraments. He breathed his last. The poor 
widow, in her bewilderment, fancied that it 
was all a dream. When the truth dawned 
upon her, she remained for some days in such 
a state of prostration, that the landlord began to 
fearfor^life as well, and thathisoustom might 
suffer from two deaths in his house. He forced 
his wife, against her better feelings, to prevail 
upon the widow to shift her quarters to a 
neighbouring hospital tended by some religious 
women. 

No sooner was the removal suggested than 
she appeared suddenly to recover her strength. 
She proudly demanded her bill and, finding a 
sufficient sum among her husband's effects to 
pay it, lost no time in leaving the house. The 
expenses of Amstein's illness and funeral had 
so exhausted her resources, that what remained 
barely sufficed for her journey to Milan. Ar- 
rived there, she found herself once more in a 
state of destitution. Had her mind been un* 
3 K 
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affected at this time, she might have written to 
her friends in Borne, and procured a sufficient 
sum to carry her to Munich, in order to assert 
her ehildren^s right to a portion of their grands 
lather's property ; but she was still raving for 
Allardyce, and her one desire was to return to 
her oottage in Surrey. By a singular chance 

m 

she again met her late benefactor, whose face 
recalled the earliest associations of her life. 
She was wandering with her children along the 
Corso, when she saw Herbert Lisle and was em- 
boldened to address him, as . they had been 
evying with hunger^ and her proud heart was 
subdued. She accosted him and, thanking him 
for his past kindness, besought him to lend her 
some money, which she promised to repay. 
Herbert questioned her. She was mueh 
• changed in aj^earanee since she had left Caw- 
thome and, from a poor peasant girl, bad 
assumed the appearance of a lady of high 
birth; and it was, therefore, not strange that 
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he nerer for one moment suspected who she 
was. 

"How was your distress caused?" he en- 
quired. 

'^ It is a long story, sir/' she replied : *' if 
you will pardon me, I would rather not reveal 
it. If you will lend me the money I promise 
to repay it." 

''And you wish me to trust your simple 
word ?" rejoined Herbert, puzzled. 

*^Tou know me. I am not a stranger. 
Cawthorne village has not given me much 
that I Viilue, but it gave me birth." 

** Cawthorne ? Indeed ! Are you Ann 

Dolby ?" 

" The same. If you will take eare*of these 
poor childreu, I will struggle home as best ( 
oan." 

" Ann Dolby I And do you want me to 
enable you to return to those on whom you 
have brought so much sorrow ?" 

" I brought sorrow ? No I I was deceived 
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by your own uncle, sir — by Arthur Wms^ 
low." 

Herbert turped away his faoe, and r^eoted 
for a few minutes as to the course he should 
pursue. 

^^ If I enable you to return to England, what 
do you propose to do when you get there ?" 

Her real intention was to seek AUardyce, 
and to place her future conduct and prospects 
in his hands. She feared to reveal this to 
Herbert Lisle, and remained silent. 

^^ If I find a home for your children, will 
you give me a pledge for your future beha- 
haviour, by following for a season, a life of 
retirement ?" 

^^ I have money in Eome," she began, and 
immediately tiesitated. It was part of her 
infatuation to connect her late husband with 
AUardyce, and she felt as if it were sacrilege to 
speakr of him to one who had only known her 
as a Cawtborne peasant. 

^^ Money in Borne I And yet you want to 
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return to England. Can you not write to 
Rome ?" 

Yes — let me think. I can write to Steinbeck, 
the sculptor." 

^^ I am going to Borne this winter, but you 
had better not delay until then. Is your money 
invested, or in a bank ?' 

" I don't know — it was Amstein's — it was 
my husband's." 

" Your husband I" 

^' He is dead. He died — " and she sto{^ed 
short and looked down upon the ground. 

Herbert could not make her out. There 
was such a strange mixture of wildness and 
earnestness in her manner, that he was per- 
plexed as to what he ought to say, or do. 

" When were you married ?" he enquired. 

** Married ? I was married five years since." 

^^ What was his name, if I may venture to 
ask?" enquired Herbert timidly, as if he 
feared to harrow up her feelings. 
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^^His name? Whose name, sir? Allar- 
dyoe?' 

"Allardyce I He was an Englishman 
then !" 

^^ Amstein was not an Englishman." 

'^ Amstein ! was Amstein yonr husband, or 
Allardyce ?" 

'' Oh ! do not ask me ! for God's sake do not 
ask me." 

And she sobbed like a. child. 

It was not unnatural that Herbert's conclu- 
sions as to her past life should have been less 
favourable than she deserved, and yet, he felt 
more than ever, intense pity for her. 

" Who was the sculptor you mentioned in 
Bome ? Can he assist you in procuring your 
husband's money ?" 

" Steinbeck I yes — I will write to him." 

" You had better write and await his answer 
here, as it may be necessary for you to go to 
Home yourself." 
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" Never I I will never go to Borne I" 
^^You have painful associations oonnected 

with it ?' 

She did not reply for some minutes, and 

then suddenly fixed her dark eyes upon him, 

and said : 

* 

" Well I I accept your offer, sir I I will go 
wherever you choose so long as you wiU 
promise to take charge of these children. Give 
them to my mother, if you please." 

'^ And the money in Rome, what is to be- 
come of that ?" 

" I will write to Steinbock." 

" Can you trust him ?" 

" Yes — he was Arnsteiu's best friend.-' 

" Is there much money ?" 

** I fear not — we had some debts. He ha» 
left a few pictures in his studio, painted to 
order, and far which the money is still owing.'^ 

"Arnstein the painter I I was once in hia 
studio. I had not heard of his death. Were 
you his wife ?^ 
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*^ And who was tbe Allardyoe of whom yea 
spoke ? Have you been twice married ?" 

In the wildest oonoeiyable manner she fixed 
her bkek eyes upon him^ as in anger, and then 
turned to walk away. 

The children had left her side and were 
stooping in the dirt. Herbert felt the absorb 
dity of the long conference in the oorso, but 
could not allow her to depart without allevia- 
tiug her distress. 

He took some piastres from his purse, and, 
following her, muttered some kind words about 
her children, as he placed them in her hand. 
He asked her where she lived, and, seeing -that 
she hesitated, continued — 

^^ It is for your children's sakes I ask. I 
will take care of them." 

She informed him and, visiting her during 
the day, he induced her to write to Steinbeck 
and await his reply. Amstein's effects were 
worth little and most of his pictures were un- 
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finished. He owed money to his landlord and 
others, and Steinbock, acting for his widow, 
Qonsented to a sale of the goods, which turned 
out less profitable than was expected. The 
good-natured sculptor determined she should 
not suffer on this account, and, although poor 
himself, he sent her a sum out of his own 
pocket, and prevailed upon a mutual friend to 
finish Arnstein's pictures, so as to ensure her 
the payments for such orders as he was exe- 
cuting. Steinbeck also wrote to Arnstein's 
married sister, near Munich, to inform her of 
his death and to make the family aware of his 
having left children entitled to inherit that 
portion of his father's estate which would have 
accrued to him. The sculptor was uncertain 
how far Arnstein had been justified in his ex- 
pectations, and did not choose to raise hopes 
until he could establish some grounds for 
them, but it was unfortunate, as it turned out, 
that he made no mention of these claims in his 
first letter to the widow, whose husband, fear- 



I 
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ing diaappointmentSy had forborne to enlighten 
her upon the subjeet of his prospects. It 
was not yiitil Steinbeck received Madame 
Kiigler's reply that he wrote to urge her going 
to Munich I iu order to assert her children's 
rights. This letter arrived too late. In the 
meantime, finding that she could hope for 
nothing more from Borne at present, and en- 
tirely ignorant of the Bavarian expectations, 
ihe was persuaded to travel to London, where 
Herbert Lisle undertook to meet her. The 
money sent her by Steinbeck defrayed her 
expenses on the road. Upon her arrival in 
England, Herbert strongly urged her to allow 
him to take her children to Oawthome, even^ 
if she would not herself consent to seek recon- 
uiliation with her aged parents, for upon this 
point she appeared determined. There was a 
settled purpose in her mind to find Allardyce 
and to place her future life at his disposal. The 
iponomania was so artfully concealed that, but 
for her occasional wild looks and motions, Lisle 
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would have imagiiied her in a perfectly sane 
state of mind. He was, however, sulBKoieiitly 
alarmed by these symptoms to consult an 
eminent practitioner in cases of lunacy, who 
expressed much fear of her actual derange- 
ment, and advised him to persuade her to seek 
a place of retirement for a season, rather than 
urge her imm^iate return to her parents. 

The Penitential Home at Beesleigh in 
Gloucestershire, suggested itself at once to his 
mind as an appropriate retirement for her un* 
der the circumstances. He wrote to the 
superior of the institution, detailing, as far as 
he knew, the peculiar features of the case, 
and was able to induce her to admit Madame 
Amstein as an exceptional inmate to associate 
with the sisters, rather than the ordinary peni* 
tents. 

.It was more difficult to persuade the widow 
to avail herself of this refuge, but, rather than 
return to Cawthome, she yielded to Lisle's en« 
treaties. Her children were placed under the 
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eare of old Sally Dolby, who regularly received 
a weekly payment for their support. 

The house at Beesleigh, was situated on the 
bank of a picturesque ravine, in a lovely part 
of Qloucestershire. The calm, and religions 
discipline of the place were highly beneficial to 
Ann's mind. She found peace in the services 
of the church, and, when they i^ere concluded, 
would remain, at times, for hours, in private 
prayer. She would often open her heart to 
the superior, and would also unburthen herself 
to the pious chaplain of the institution. The 
superior, who felt interested in her story, in* 
duced her to write to Steinbock, who did not 
know where to remit the sums which he ex- 
pected to receive for Arnstein's pictures. The 
sculptor was absent from Borne, when the 
letter arrived. It was, in some respects, un« 
fortunate that the superior should have sug- 
gested a course, tending to reawaken thoughts 
and desires which had lain dormant for many 
months. From the moment of sending the 
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letter, Ann's anxieties seemed to revive. She 
took less interest in religion, and occupied her 
mind with vain schemes. The good chaplain 
perceived the change, but thought it was tern* 
porary and hoped that, by gentle discipline, 
she might be won back to her former calm. 
The superior felt grieved at what she had done, 
and endeavoured to soothe her by religious 
conversations. Ann perceived that she was 
watched and, retiring within herself, became 
more wrapped than ever in the secret worship 
of AUardyce. 

One evening she made her escape from the 
house, and fled with such articles of dress as she 
had contrived to secrete, and some money which 
had remained in her possession. She proceeded 
straight towards Surrey, where he, her adored 
one, lived. Her old cottage was disposed of, 
but she was enabled to rent a small and rather 
ruinous tenement near it, and then she set 
about enquiring for AUardyce, whose name, to 
her surprise, was unknown in those parts. 
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She lingered about the spot for several months^ 
in almost hopeless anxiety, never speaking to 
any of the peasants around, unless to purchase 
her scanty supply of provisions, or to ask for 
Allardyce. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the cot 
which she inhabited, was a wooded knoll, upon 
the slope of which stood the remains of the 
Boman Villa, where Kate' Elliott met with her 
adventure. This wild eminence was her 
favourite resort. Upon its solitary heather* 
grown bank she loved to sit and improvise 
wild melodies. Her madness seemed, at this 
period, to vent itself in the poetical effusions, 
for which she had always had a taste. She com- 
posed airs of the greatest beauty, and strung 
together a series of words, of which the very 
discordancy tended to express the peculiar 
bent of her aspirations. Any who chanced to 
hear her songs, were charmed with the syren 
rhapsodies, and would listen to her strain in 
wondering admiration. The countryfolk were at 
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a loss what to make of her, for her former resi^' 
dence in Allardyce-s cottage had heen so pri« 
vate, that they did not recognise her. 

One day she had sought her favourite seat, 
and was gazing dreamily upon the prospect^ 
when two horsemen approached, intent upon 
examining the Eomaa. ruins» Neither of them ^ 
noticed her at first. Her head was turned aside 
as they rode by, and they were deep in con* 
yersation ; nevertheless, she caught the unmis* 
takeable sounds of her adored one's voice. It 
was indeed himself, her long-lost idol, AUar* 
dyce ! In an instant she had sprung to his 
side and, uttering a faint cry of recognition, 
swooned upon the ground. The courteous 
Montagu, for it was he, dismounting, gave the 
rein to his friend, and raised the fainting 
woman from the earth. He placed her upon 
the bank, and, finding no water, sought the 
nearest cottage, whither, by the help of some 
labourers, he afterwards carried her. Cecil 
Montagu poured water upon her temples and 
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Bhe returned to oon8ck)U8ness9 while he va0 
leaniDg over her pillow. It was her own 
AUardyce I 80 like a dream it 8eemed| that 
she closed her eyes as if to banish the illusion. 
The felicity was too great, and she dared not 
believe her senses. 

Meanwhile, perceiving that she was recover- 
ing, he left the room, confiding her to the care 
of the cottagers, tenants of his own, to whom 
he gave directions to afford her shelter for the 
present. When she next opened her eyes, he 
was gone, and when she repeated his name, no 
one knew it. The poor people bestowed every 
attention upon her, and endeavoured to calm 
her impatience to leave the cot. She asked 
who it was that brought her thither, and was 
puzzled by the discovery that Mr. Montagu 
was her AUardyce. 

The peasants were unable to detain her, and 
she returned to her own cottage. On the fol- 
lowing day she enquired for the abode of the 
long lost hero of her dreams, and discovering 



tke Ibea^ti^l gten (tf l^bomwood, approached 
the terrdoe ^f that lovely Pompelan Yillay 
where Cecil Montagu Kved. There was a 
m«rrry sound of Toiees upon the terrace. 
Tfaotuwood wa*8 filled with guesta, come down 
from Londoti for a few days of country relax- 
ation, atnid the gaieties of the season. Fair 
daughters of fasbron were strolling among the 
bright parterres of that exquisite terrace, while 
the li^v^lieiEft of aU waa reclining upon a marble 
seat, orer which the handsome Montagu was 
losmiog 'amd oonversing. 

Ann Amsteinhad ascended the steps, and 
atwd for an instant surveying the novel scene. 
Her own adored one himself was before her. 
It was more than she could endure and, for* 
getting her humble garments and the fashiona- 
l>Ie party assembled, hastened to cast h^self at 
the feet of ber AUardyce. 

A motnentaty loefk off horror came oyer the 
fiice of Montagu, who had time to retreat ere 
she had thrown herself on her knees. He be* 

TOL. n. L 
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sought the astonished lady with whom he was 
talking, not to be alarmed at the freaks of a 
mad woman, and drew her gently from the 
spot. He then called a servant, and ordered 
him to lead Maddme Amstein from the terrace. 

The widow uttered not a word, but silently 
gazed on Montagu, and when the man at- 
tempted to hurry her off, walked forward with- 
out resistance. 

Montagu informed his guests that she was 
deranged, and then, sending for his valet, 
despatched him in pursuit with a purse con- 
taining some sovereigns. The man overtook 
her before she had left the grounds and, ad- 
dressing her kindly, gave her the present* 
She took it and dashed it to the ground. 

"Go tell your master that I spurn his 
money. I came to seek his counsel, not his 
gold ! to open to him my heart, to tell him all 
that I have suffered and will suffer for love of 
him — " and her utterance was drowned in 
sobs. 
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From this time her madness became more 
demonstrative. She returned frequently to 
Thorawood Glen and, in its tangled paths, gave 
vent to her wild songs. More than once she 
met Montagu, who having made enquiries 
which enabled him to trace her history from 
the period of her husband's death determined, 
for the present and until he could obtain infor- 
mation concerning Arnstein's family, to procure 
her confinement in the county lunatic asylum. 
A doctor was sent to report upon her case to 
the authorities but, suspecting the purport of 
his visit, she cleverly feigned soundness of 
mind and, soon after his departure, took flight- 
She wandered into Gloucestershire and hid 
herself in the woods near Cawthorne where she 
was seen by Herbert Lisle at the period of his 
father's death. When she imagined herself 
safe from danger she once more returned into 
Surrey, where she again beheld her AUardyce 
bestowing upon otheis the admiration and love 
which it had been the one ambition of her life 
L 2 
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to obtain. She had once met him alone tatd^ 
thro\\ ing herself at his feet, had eommeneed an 
explanation, from which he turned away. He 
believed her to be insane, and was afrttid of 
trusting himself in her company. His slight 
upon this occasion wounded her more than all, 
and she began to hate the mati whom she had 
once 80 dearly loved. She looked upon him ad 
her heartless betrayer, and vowed that she 
would thenceforth warn others of his snares. 
Her songs assumed the tone of injured innocence 
abd she regarded Katharine Elliott as a fellow 
victim of his seductions. Montagu had, per- 
haps, no real cause to be ashamed of his share 
in her history, but may have hesitated, for 
more reasons than one, to explain her true 
story to Katharine. The first meeting was 
under circumstances which he might feel un- 
>peilling to disclose, and the subsequent training 
might awaken jealousy in one to whom he 
could never entirely explain his generous pur- 
pose. All this may account for Montagu^ 
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b^yiour after £!atharme'8 meetingB with the 
mysterious stiangen He was annojed at h^ 
return into the neighbourhood and, having 
oalled to giye her notioe of his intention, in- 
f<»rmed the authorities of her pcesenoa She 
again esoaped,. and having eonsumed the sup- 
plies with whidi Montagu had been able to 
Ornish h^, unl(nown to herself, returned in a 
tattered and mournful oondition to the village 
ef her birth and earliest years. 

One night she sang one of her plaintive 
melodies in the yfery garden ef h^r fitth^r's 
eottage, and wandered the next day into the 
woods of Cawthojme, where she lived upon the 
oharity qf some poor people who reeogaized her. 

At length, like the repentant prodigal, she 
seemed to eome to herself while fiimishing upon 
tile husks, and iblt that she had sinned against 
Heaven, and would return to her Other's house. 
When she approached the village oburph of her 
early years, a host of reoolleotions crowded 
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upon lier memory, and she was oompletely 
oTercome by the burden of sorrow which bad 
weighed he r down. She sat upon a low tomh- 
stone, and gaye way to the terrible grief which 
oppressed her. At length, the darkness hay- 
ing oyertaken her, she profited by it to kneel 
upon the ground and yent her anguish in sobs 
and prayers to God. She prayed for pardon 
and mercy at His hands, she did not ask for 
peace. Her prayers were from her yery heart, 
for, howeyer great her insanity, she could still 
pray ; and, as surely as her's was a prayer of 
faith, so surely was it heard. Ood sent her 
succour in the person of his priest, to whom, 
as we haye seen, she was enabled to open h^. 
grief. 

The confession was neyer disclosed and must 
haye been yery different in form and substance 
from the narrative of her life which we haye just 
recorded, but it was neyertheless sufficient to 
awaken the curate's interest to such a degree 
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that poor William Perdon had, after a long 
period of anxiety, fallen fast asleep while 
awaiting his retom. 

<^Yoa may save yourself the trouble of 
going to Beesleigh," said Penrose, when he 
had listened attentively to the sohoolmaster's 
errand, ^^ she is at this moment in old Dolby's 
oottage, where she has been received like the 
returning prodigal." 

Perdon heard enough to satisfy him, and 
returned home full of anxieties upon the subject 
of his betrothal to one whose aunt had led so 
singular an existence. 
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CHAFTEH VIIT, 
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Elsis sat in a scantily furambed ohaaiHxr hefcoe 
a table strewed with books and papers^ toiling 
at her scheme of mercy. There was, perhaps, 
a trace of sorrow upon her brow, but she 
sought relief in the hard work which lay 
before her. Her unsubdued will led her to 
fight fearlessly against the remains of her 
passion for Montagu and, amidst her occupa- 
tions, she endeaTOured to conceal the wound 
which he had inflicted upon her proud heart. 



Her true relief would have been ia humility, 
but vhe knew uot yet the pathway of the erose. 
By degrees she had rterganised her sister-* 
hood audy by her own peraoual enertims, had 
.iufosed new zeal iuto its operations. The house 
had also assuiued somewhat more of a religious 
oharaoter, for Miss Thoiupson had declined 
remaining unless she oQuld have aome kind of 
family prayers twice a day. The departure of 
Miss Barnes, (Sister Eliaa,) had lAoiUtated this 
ippovatiou which was hailed as an improTC* 
ment by the rest. Since her return to ]>>ndon 
Elsie had almost taken up her abode in the 
house, and felt more and more resolved to give 
up her home and devote all her energies to 
this good work. She felt as if society could 
have no farther chanus for her and that she 
would willingly separate herself entirely frooi 
the vanities and vexations of the world. She 
had always had her own way with her father 
and mother, who were accustomed to bo;v with 
submission to her fancies and opinions, bat 
L 5 
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Mr. Seymoar began to feci exceedingly anxions 
now that his daughtei^ whims were tending to 
ezolnde her from a world in which she was so 
peculiarily qualified to shine. He determined 
to exert every influence within his power to 
dirert her from resoluti<His which would not 
only deprive her mottier and himself of her 
companionship^ but might, he felt conviDced, 
at some future day^ be a souree of regret to 
herself. He was raeking his brain to devise 
some temporary diversion, when Frederick 
Morden ohaneed to ask him whether he had 
ever been up the Nile. The idea suggested 
itself at once that he might induce Elsie to 
make an Eastern tour before she settled down 
to her life of devotion. She had seen Italy, 
but Egypt and the Holy Land would bo new 
to her, and would call forth all the aspirations 
of her enthusiastic nature. lie now only 
awaited a suitable opportunity to make known 
a proposition, which hsni ah'cady obtained his 
%'ife*s appro vaL 
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TJnoonscioufl of these projects, Elsie employed 
har genius in the pmctical details of her 
Boheme* She organized the work of the sister^' 
hood and afterwards went forth herself to visit 
and tend the sick. She appeared to concen- 
trate all the energies of her mind in the one 
object, and to obtain an unfailingly fortunate 
result 

While she sat writing letters, a visitor was 
announced, who, to her surprise and pleasure, 
turned out to be Emmeline Morden. 

^* Mamma has allowed me to come and see 
you," she said, after she had kissed her friend : 
^ only think, she would not let me come at 
first. Wasn't it a shame? I think she 
fancies that you will make a nun of me, and 
put me in a dark cell, and I don't know what ! 
Is not it ridiculous ? But I did so long to 
have a talk with you, . my own dearest i>erfee- 
tion, Elsie I How I wish I was like you ?" 

** Inspite of the veil and the black cells 1'^ 
replied Elsie, laughing. 
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^^ You are just the 8ame as everi I see,'^ re- 
turned Emmeline: *^ you doaH e?eu seem to me 
to have on a proper nun's .dress. You ought to 
have a pretty dress to show off your blue eyes« 
Hoods look much better thaa those broWA 
bonnets that I see all your sisters ^rearing. 
They are hideous things, I declare !" 

^^ Welly will you draw a costume for uq, suoh 
as you fancy ?" asked Elsie. 

^^ Yes, I'll buy a doll and dress it up as n 
pattern nun of the Elsine Order, and it shell 
stand over the chimney of the refectory," re- 
turned Emmeline, laughing merrily. 

^^Have you been in London ever since I 
came back ?" enquired Elsie, at length. 

**Yes — we were going to Thornwood, but 
Mr. Montagu's engagement obliged him to 
us put off. Oh ! and have you heard ? Kate 
Elliott is dangerously ill in London. She 
caught a fever and has been nearly dyiAg." 

" How very shocking I" exclaimed Elsie, 
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forgetting all her jealousy. ^^ Whore is she 
staying ? I should like to go and see her/' 

^^ She is staying at her aunt's in Wimpole 
Street" 

" And the marriage ?" 

^^ It is postponed. £yen if she recovers it 
will not take place until the spring, I am told ; 
so that when she gets better, Fred thinks that 
Mr. Elliott will start with him for the £ast« 
He had made up his mind to set off alone, but 
is now waiting for his companion to join him. 
It would be very shocking if poor Kate were 
to die, but I do wish Mr. Montagu was not 
engaged to her/' 

" Why not ?" enquired Elsie, with seeming 
indifference. 

^^ lie ought to have had something better ; 
somebody like my beautiful perfection !" 

"No, never!" returned Elsie, in a mo- 
mentary pique, and« then changing the con- 
versation, resumed — "What is the matter 
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with poor Katharine Elliott ? Was it a sud- 
den illness ?'^ 

^^ Mamma heard she caught a bad cold at 
Thomwood, and was unwell before she left, 
and that, very soon after their arrival in 
London, the fever showed itself. We heard 
she had been delirious yesterday, but the 
answer to our enquiries this morning was that 
she had passed a belter night." 

^' Poor thing I I wonder if papa and mamma- 
have sent to enquire," 

" I suspect," said Emmeline, " that Lady 
Elliott has taken upon herself to postpone the 
wedding, as it may be some time before Kate 
gets strong, and she would not wish to detain 
Mr. Elliott in England. I should scarcelyi 
think, however, that he woild start until she 
is out of danger. I fancy, after all, that Fred 
may have to go without him." 

They were interrupted by other visitors. 
Lady Morden called for her daughter, and sooa 
afterwards Mr. Seymour came in. 
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^^ Papa I I hopo enquiries hare been made 
at Lady Elliott's, or rather at Mrs. Portesoue's 
in Wimpole Street, about poor Katharine 
Elliott, who, T hear, is dangerously ill." 

^^ Your mother was mentioning it. I suppose 
we ought to send and enquire.'^ 

*^ Certainly you ought, dear papa. There is 
no time to be lost. I hear that she is very ill 
indeed.'^ 

** I will call as I return." 

" Well — take me with you, papa ! I think I 
ought to go and see her." 

" It is a fever, I fancy, and probably infec- 
tious." 

^^A nurse does not mind infection, dear 
papa — I don't believe in it." 

" I would not go into her room if I were 
you ; but you can call and see Lady Elliott," 
said Mr, Seymour, relieved at the prospect of 
a walk with her, during which he fancied he 
should be better able to divulge his project 
than in a seated tete-d-tete. The fact beiu^ 
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that I19 wfis very muiiih afnti4 of his daughter, 
gn4 did not know how ip th^ world U> com' 
menc^. 

They had advanced sopie di/stanoe on their 
way before he began, 

" Elsie, dearest^ I hop9 yon will not be dia-r 
pleased, but I do not feel satisfied abont your 
apending the winter here, in liondon* I am 
sure the House of Mercy can go on for a few 
months without you." 

" Oh ! what do you meaUi papa ?" returned 
Elsie, in a displeased tone, ^^It oan't, in- 
deed !" 

"No — but listen to me — I cannot consent 
to your spending the winter here. I have 
thought, and your mamma too, that your 
health will not stand it. I knpw all you can 
say, and I am sure you would be better for a 
ohange. You have n^ver seen F^leetiqe and 
Egypt. Why not vi^it these places before you 
settle down to your scheme ? Let me advice 
you to place the institution under pnQ good 
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head, and git« her fall authoritj to manage 
k as she likes* ^Too many cooks spoil the 
bvoth*' I am sve that things went wrong 
beCora, fbr want of tins singleness of rule.^ 

Mr. Seymoor spoke £bv more decidedly than 
Im wont^ and ELsie became thoaghtf uL 

^^ Well, papa, yon knew I have longed to 
go to the East, hot it will be a great trial te 
me to forsake my House o( Mercy thie winter* 
I have jost got it into admirable order, and I 
boked forward to spending the winder in earry- 
ng ont its ob|ects." 

^^Corne, dearest Elsie, yonr mothw and I 
haye never thwarted you — all I have is at your 
service. Name any sum you like, and I will 
make it over to your House of Mercy in order 
that it may not again suffer for lack of funds. 
I will place it at your disposal in the bank. 
But pray* be considerate to us, and do not 
thiiUs^ it too much, just for this one year, to 
sacrifice yourself by making a tour to the Eju9t, 
which I know you oood dodired to see.'' 
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Elsie could not refose a request thus made 
her. She was touched by his kind and con- 
siderate manner, as well as by his generous offer 
to support her sisterhood. The Eastern tour 
was also a happy suggestion, since, while it 
placed distance between herself and Montagu, 
it enabled her to visit those scenes which, of 
all others in the world, most interested her 
ipagination. 8he yielded, and thanked her 
fkther. 

Upon enquiry, they heard that Miss Elliott 
was slightly better, but that Elsie could^ not 
l^e admitted to see her. 
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EASTERN LANDS. 
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CHAPtEE 1. 



THE ROCK OF ABOO-SElSR. 



It Would be difficult to picture a grander scene 
of desolation that that which is presented by 
the second cataracts of the Nile above the 
village of Wady Haifa. The stream is studded 
with islands formed of black basalt, of which 
the bright surface reflects the rays of the 
scorching sun. The narrow channels into 
which the river is divided by these rocks of 
Syenite, assume the form of rapids, and, occa 



sionally, waterfalls. As the traveller ascends, 
in his felooka, he discovers vistas, opening at 
intervals among clusters of these sombre islets, 
terminated by the distant sand-hills of the 
desert or by levels of arid rock still more deso* 
late. Not a sign of life appears, to vary the 
loneliness of the scene, unless it be, perchance, 
a single tuft of stunted vegetation, or a solitary 
vulture winging its way through the dear 
atmosphere above. After threading the nar* 
row channels, and pulling up the rapids for 
some two hours, a' little felooka approached 
two sand-coloured rocks to the westward of 
this chaotic desolation, the southeramost of 
which was Aboo-seer. 

It is from the summit of this rock that the 
second cataracts are best viewed. The wilder^ 
ness itself presents no scene of more intense 
solitude than this. The broad river, flowing 
among the coal-black isles, seems to add to the 
loneliness of the surrounding desert, which ex- 
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tends east and west to the horizon, and is only 
bounded to the south by the distant mountains 
of Dongola. 

Upon a day in February, the solitude of 
Aboo-seer was relieved by the presence of two 
English travellers, accompanied by their dra- 
goman and some sailors from a felooka. The 
dragoman was engaged in spreading a luncheon 
under the shadow of a rock ; while one of the 
travellers, seated upon the summit of the crag, 
was making a sketch; and the other, with a chisel 
and hammer in his hands, was endeavouring to 
immortalise the name of Frederick Morden, by 
engraving it upon the face of the perpendicular 
limestone. 

" I say, Deira I" said the latter, " give us 
another chisel if you have one. This con- 
founded thing won't cut at all." 

" Ma, I no have other chisel," replied the 
dragoman : '* I taught he berry good one. I 
brought him from Cairo on pui^pose. Wait ; 
praps I sharpen him a leetle." 
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'^ Kio ; coBfousd k, never nind," rd;Bfcned 
th& other: ^^PU make it do. It's only tbi» 
confounded M that's broken a little." 

" Lutidieon ready, sir, wb«n you like." 

*' Hello I Elliott, old fellow I are you ready 
for luncheon ? I'm going to begin." 

JSUiott was absorbed in a panoramic sketch, 
and it was not until his companion had made a 
<^n6iderable inroad into the cold fowls a2id pale 
aie that he was induced to join him. 

*^ W^ll, if large letters will purchrae immor- 
tality, the name of Frederick Morden will go 
ddwn to posterity," exclaimed Elliott, as he 
aiArveyed the result of his companion's toil. 
^^ For aught I know, it is as desenring a name 
as those of Bamases and Thothmes, and cer- 
tainly more euphonious than that of Button, 
which is painted on Fompey's Pillar at Alex- 
andria." 

^^ I'll cut out your name after luncheon, if I 
can find a soft place where that confounded 
chisel will cut. Deira has brought a blunt old 
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nail, which that vagabond, Fini, stuck into him 
for a chisel." 

" I thank you for desiring to immortalize my 
name as well as your own !" 

" Come now 1 I've never written my name 
upon a single temple or pyramid all the way 
up the Nile. It is but fair we should leave 
them on the rock of Aboo-seer. Everybody 
cuts his name here ; even Miss Martineau and 
Warburton. I found them both close to my 
own." 

" Three great names !" 

•' By Jove, look there ! What a coiacidence 
just by where we are sitting — .rr. and JMiss 
Seymour ; cut by their dragoman, I'll warrant. 
I wonder how they could have gone by without 
our seeing them. Depend upon it, that theirs 
was the boat that passed us in the night, while 
we were anchored off Ibreem. The names are 
quite fresh cut." 

"So, we've missed your cerulean friend," 
rejoined Elliott : " your Glaucopis Athene !" 

VOL. II. M 
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" Hang her blue stockings,^' exdaitfaed jfrdr- 
den : " but all the same, I'm deuced i^ofny We 
ibissed them." 

^^ So am I ; she is full of information, and 
tolerably amusing." 

*^ It is not that ; but one likes to meet one's 
friends out here," returned Motden. "We 
are pretty sure to come up to them before we 
leave Thebes. I suppose you don't want to 
poke in again at all the temples as we go down ; 
I am sure I am bored to death ^ith temples ; 
I don't care if I never see another. The faster 
We go down the riv^ the better, as for as I'm 
concerned/' 

" But my dear fellow," replied Elli6tt, in a 
disappointed tone, " we've not half lionised the 
Nubian temples. We have left by far the 
greater number to see as we return." 

"And you'll be drawing, and deciphering 
the hieroglyphics I We shall be an age reach- 
ing Cairo. Not that I care much, if I can "kill 
a couple of crocodiles. I shall not trouble any 
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more temples, bat shall keep entirely to the 
ahooting. One temple is like another. It is 
awfully slow work. I bargain for a day's 
goose-shooting at Edfoo, that place Deira told 
me of — that's all." 

^^That will just suit me, for I only half- 
finished my drawing of the great pylon of the 
temple of Hor-hat." 

"Hor — how much?" enquired Morden : 
" who is your friend ? any relation to the gen- 
tleman you told me what's his name was so shy 
of mentioning ?" 

" What 1 Osiris ? Yes, exactly. I fancy 
that Hor-hat was the son of Horus, son of 
Osiris, whom Herodotus preferred not naming." 

^^ These Egyptian antiquities will just suit 
our blue friend," remarked Morden : ^^ I have 
no doubt she's got them all at her fingers' 
ends, and will write a book about it all." 

" Does she draw ?'' 

"Elsie? 1 don't know. Yes, by the way, 
I think she does. I suppose you'll fight 
x3 
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rather shy of her, or she of you, since your 
sister has robbed her of Cecil Montagu. That 
was a tremendous blow to Miss Elsie, I should 
fancy !" 

'^ Oh ! do you think so ? But she called 
upon ray mother and sister before she left Eng- 
land," urged Elliott. 

" That may be ; but she was uncom- 
monly sold all the same. Montagu was 
just the kind of fellow to suit her ; but I sup- 
pose she was even a shade too blue for him." 

" Well, I suppose clever accomplished men, 
like Montagu, don't necessarily like learned 
women," retorted Elliott, in a voice in which 
there was a slight degree of pique at his 
friend's remark upon his future brother-in-law. 

After luncheon, the companions again set to 
work at their respective tasks and, not until 
the names of Frederick Morden and Francis 
Elliott were engraved upon the rock of Aboo- 
seer, as a memorial for all ages, did they com- 
mence their jc-descent of the cataracts. 
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Elliott could not but enjoy the loveliness of 
that Nubian atmosphere and, notwithstanding 
the want of congeniality in his companion, he 
felt in buoyant spirits, and was secretly elated at 
the success which had attended his various 
attempts with his pencil. He could overlook 
much in one whose greatest merit was relation* 
ship to Emmeline. His thoughts would often 
wander to Alfreton, and many a time did he 
contrive to send little trivial messages, in the 
letters which Frederick wrote to his sister. 

On their return^ they were induced to land 
upon the western side of the river, opposite the 
village of Wady Haifa, where Morden, per- 
ceiving a gazelle in the distance, set off with 
his rifle in hot pursuit. Meanwhile, Elliott 
inspected the scanty remains of a temple of 
Kneph, and thence returned to the boat to 
finish his drawings. 

The Eeis had lowered the mast of the 
Dahabeeh and prepared the deck for rowing 
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down the stream \ and, had it not been for the 
strong north wind which had sprang up, they 
might have commenced their descent of the 
Nile that same evening. 

^^ What an awM bore this wind is I" said 
Morden, as they were seated on the demduj in 
the porch of their cabin, after dinner, smoking 
chibouques. ^^ The mishtamil declares we 
shall be kept here for four-and-twenty hours 
at least. I shall be ready to hang myself.^' _ 

^^ You can shoot gflzelks/' returned Elliott ; 
" how was it you missed that one to-day ?" 

*< I^m sure I hit him, but he ran off, and I 
feel no doubt of his being dead now. He coull 
never recover the wound he got from my balL 
I am convinced gazelle shooting's a fiction, I 
don't know how to kill the time, I think I 
shall begin another letter to Emmie, to post at 
Cairo. Tell me what to say ?" 

^* Ton can give sa account of our row with 
the sailorsf at Eorosko, and your thrashing the 
Keis." 
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^^ Tou proipisQd to oopj some drawings on 
tjxiTX p^petr, to send home." 

'' Well, X shall b& dQlighted to do them," 
ri^U^d Elliott, unable to oounterfeit indiffer- 

^^ I almost wish I had agreed to your scheme 
of going up to Dongola and Elartoum. It is 
very slow work down here, after all. Every- 
thing driven away by the numbers of travel- 
lers. I'd give anything to have kille4 ^ 
couple, or even one, crocodile." 

^^ It is too late now, almost," rejoined 
Elliott, "to get to the White Nile, and I think 
I'd rather spend the time in going through the 
long desert, to Mount Sinai and Fetra." 

"Deira says there's some gazelle shooting 
in the desert," returned Morden, laying aside 
his chibouque, and taking a cigar from his 
case, as he stepped forth from the porch to 
walk upon the deck. 

Frank brought out his journal book and 
wrote, and then touched up his sketches* When 
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they awoke, next morning, they were rejoiced 
to find that the Beis had weighed anchor in 
the night, and that the Dahaheeh was floating 
down the stream, and almost in sight of Aboo- 
Simbel and its four colossi, half buried in the 
yellow sand. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE HALLS OF PHILOE. 

The traveller may complain of the tedious 
asoont of the river of Egypt, with its banks of 
mud and its vale enclosed by monotonous 
hills, but there are two exceptions, which even 
the most fastidious, as well as the dullest, can 
scarce fail to regard without wonder and ad- 
miration. The one is the Plain of Thebes, the 
other the Isle of Philoe. 

At the head of the first cataracts, the basin 
of the Nile is surrounded with mounds of 
Syenite, bearing the aspect of a grand con- 
vulsion of nature. They are heaps of gigantic 
stones of black granite, piled up in wild and 
^ tern confusion, like a remnant of the Titons^ 
work. Amid these desolate and forbidding 
relics of ch&os, the waters of the Nile lie calm 
and placid, and the Isle of Pliilce, with its 
terraced banks and graceful fanes, of Isis and 
H 5 
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Osiris, rises from their glassy ware. A fev 
palms, springing np among the temples of the 
sainted Isle, give additional poignancy to 
that exquisite contrast of peace and desolation. 
At times, the twin towers of the pylon remind 
the trayeller of some northern minster, and, 
in certain lights, the basaltic rocks around, 
recall the woodland hills of oak and yew in our 
own climes, and lead him to picture some 
retreat of holy couobites^ whose perpetual 
song of praise resounds to the glory of the 
king of peace. 

As became their position, at the summit of 
the Egyptian cataracts, the temples of Philce 
bore a most conspicuous place in the pantheism 
of ancient Egypt, and when that worship of 
nature had given way to the faith of the cru- 
cified, this isle became a Christian retreat, and 
its sanctuaries were dedicated to the one sacri- 
fice. And later, when the followers of the 
prophet were suffered to triumph, for a time, 
over the Egyptian church, the poetry of Arabia 
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entwined its tendrils around the ruina of 
FhiloSy and niad6 it the scene of the beautiful 
romance of Anas el WojoodJ^ 

The remote antiquity of the nature-worship 
of Egypt, that stem from which all the poly* 
theisms of the old world seem to spring, gives 
intense interest to the temples of the Nile, 
with their mysterious inscriptions, and their 
formal sculptures, but none of the divinities of 
the departed faith, children of Seb,t awaken 
our sympathies so keenly as Osiris, the un- 
nameable judge, and Isis, the queen of the 
earth. 

It is vain to enquire whether, in the infancy 
of the world, there was a living man, a bene- 



* The story in question is ffiyen in Lane*& Arabian 
Nights, under the name of Ansal Wojood, but the island 
is there transferred from the basin of Pbiloe to the Persian 
Gulf. 

t Seb, the Egyptian diyinity corresponding with Chronoa 
or Saturn — father time. 
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factor of bis species, named Osiris, whose 
virtue was rewarded by an apotheosis in which 
he became confounded with the material bene*- 
factor of the land of Egypt, namely the ever- 
lasting river, which like Osiris, seems, year by 
year, to rise from the tomb of Philce ; to spread 
fertility over the soil of Egypt, to struggle 
with Typho (the power of evil) in the shape of 
the desert, and to fail and die in the contest, 
until, the year following, he rises again from 
his grave, and once more weds fair Isis, the 
earth, who gives yearly birth to Horns, the 
symbol of her produce and fertility. The strife 
of the hero, and the contest of the river, may 
have become confounded, and embodied into 
an obscure type and foreshadowing of the 
greatest of all mysteries, once consummated by 
the Man-Qod, but perpetually re-enacted in 
each one of His couatless saints. 

It is true that the structures of the island 
temples are comparatively modern, that is, 
luodern as compared with Medinet Haboo or 
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Aboo-Simbel, being chiefly of Ptolemaic times^ 
but yet, there are few objects better calculated 
to give a favourable impression of Egyptian 
architecture than the columns of the principal 
hall at Philee. The colours upon the capitals 
continue bright and beautiAil, and give an idea 
of the utmost elegance of which that ponder- 
ous style was capable. It is in that ball that 
a christian inscription and a christian altar re- 
main to testify, that the heathen fane served as 
a retreat for the true worshippers. 

It was soon after sunrise, upon a glorious 
day in February, that Frank Elliott, furnished 
with a sketch-book and a Murray, was ramb- 
ling among the intricate remains of these 
beautiful temples. His companion had re- 
mained on the boat to inspect the preparations 
for descending the cataracts, and he had come 
for a farewell view of what may be called the 
gem of the Nile. He rowed himself across in 
the felooka, and ascended the terrace steps like 
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Anas in searoh of the beautiful Werd, who, 
aoeording to the Arabian legend, had been 
banished to this island with her sixty Turgine* 
He felt exhilirated bj the balmy freehnesa of 
the atmosphere, and his youthful heart would 
have rejoiced in some adyeuture to vary the 
monotony of this workday world. He wan^ 
dered up staircases and through chambers and, 
after a long ramble, sat to sketch the basaltic 
peak of the acljacent island of Biggdh. When 
he had finished bis drawing, he perceiyed that 
it was time to return to the boat, w they were 
to descend the Cataracts during the morning. 
He could not, however, resist one last peep at 
the hall of the painted columns. He longed to 
linger at every step of that enchanting scene 
and seemed to dread the moment of bidding 
farewell to Philoe. 

He had passed the outer vestibule and was 
entering the sanctuary, when his eyes fell upon 
an object which made him start and stop to 
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gase. It was the form of a lady seated upon a 
block of stone, with a book in her hand, and 
her eyes fixed upon a sealptured column before 
her. Well worthy of the fame of Isis, or of the 
eoohanted palace of Werd, was the lovely 
maideii whom he saw before him, and, in whom 
he recc^nized, Elsie Seymour. She was deeply 
absorbed in studying the thought of the place, 
and repeopling the deserted fanes by the force 
of her creative iancy. For a few moments he 
hesitated to interrupt her meditation, and then 
timidly approached, before he ventured to 
break the silence. Elsie heard his step and 
looked round. 

'^Mr. Elliott P she exclaimed, ^^I am so 
glad to see you ; we knew you were coming up 
the river, and feared we had missod your 
boat.^* 

" We did miss your boat," returned Elliott, 
after the usual salutations. '^ You must have 
passed us in the night, off Ibreem.'^ 
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" Then you are coming down P You have 
been to the second cataracts ?^' 

^^ Yes, and we saw joar Dames on the Bock of 
Aboo-seer." 

^' Are you not enchanted with this Island of 
Fhiloe?" continued Elsie, ^^I see you have 
be^n sketching, pray let me look at your draw- 
ings?^ 

Frank had never seen her looking so loyely, 
and it was with beating heart and flushed 
cheek that he exhibited his performances to 
the beautiful girl, with whom be found himself 
alone in the halls of Isis. She bent over his 
book and expressed delight at the spirit and 
fidelity of his representations. 

" You have not finished this, of Edfoo ?^^ 

" No, I hope to have time to do so as we re* 
turn." 

" Perhaps we shall meet, for we intend de- 
laying there a short time," said Elsie. " By- 
the-bye^ I have not asked after your com- 
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panion, Frederick Morden ; is he not with 
you ?" 

"I left him in the boat We are going 
down the cataracts this morning^ and he said 
he would remain and watch the preparations." 

'^ I am afraid you do not find much sym^ 
pathy from him, in your study of Egyptian 
antiquities ?" 

" Not much, but we get on very well to- 
gether," 

*' I suppose," returned Elsie, " that he 
undertakes the crocodile shooting, and leaves 
you plenty of time for your archsBologioal 
studies and drawing. I see, by your copies of 
has-reliefs and remarks, that you take an 
interest in Egyptian mythology. Here, this 
temple of Amun-Ba, at Kalabshee, is one of 
my favourites. How well you have done those 
sculptures of the triad of the temple. It 
is certainly strange what an idea of trinity 
seems to pervade the old worship of Egypt ! 
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Show mq your views of Aboo-^ml^el; IjiOi^ ip^ 
see — is this the little temple of Athor ?" 

^^Here; tl^ temp^ q^ Ajfchori the Lafly of 
Abooshejk I'/ 

'^ Oh 1 I see/' sh^ replied ; ^^ th%t ooju^pt^T 
^ance of Athor delightc^d me beyrOad aayt^og. 
I wa3 especially struob, with t|he religious ^^^ 
pression of the faces at Aboo-Simbel; spop^ of 
that imctioa which breathes, in Orcagi^^ and 
Fra-Angelico. Does it not strike you t^, ia 
their religious tone, the sculptures of ](2gypt 
are infiaitely before those of Grqecfe ?" 

^* What ! superipr to the ApQllo ?'^ 

^' la religious tOAe, I say," 

^^But, can they be compared? SSgyplsis^ 
^t is so fettered 4ud conveutiouaL" 

"Exactly so," rejoined Elsieji "t^iut donH 
you think that conyention^lity seemi^ ^}PV^ 
necessary to religious art ? directly Ch^^t^ 
a^t gave up^ cipnYejations^lity, i$ lost i^ 
spirituality, and beoami^ qiaterifd." 



^ What a melancholy thought that you oan-^ 
net combine BpiritBal and physical beauty 1" 

'^ Yet so it is — either the body must giro 
way to the spirit or tnce^ver$d. One or other 
must predominate." 

*^ It is certainly true thai; the Greeks nejrer 
seeuft to have hit upon the peculiar tona ol 
feeling which that &ce of Athor oonyeys/' 
replied Erank, who^ nererthelesSy when he 
raised his eyes upon the loyely face before him,, 
could not agree in her argument, that beautiea 
of mind, and body are nerer combined. 

^^Have you pcad attention to some of the 
&oe& of Osiri^ in the chamber where his death 
ia represented in this rery temple ?" enquired 
Ebie. * 

" Not very minutely." 

<^ I wanted so much to have had a cc^y of 
one of them/' ska otmtinued. 

" I will try and draw it for you." 

<< I should be so much obliged to you if you 
would. I haye a candle here, for the room is 
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dark in whicli it is. I hope you will not think 
me too exacting/' pursued Elsie, who was so 
wrapt in the subject of her studies, as to be 
entirely free from that one defect in Egyptian 
art, to wit, conventionality." 

Forgetting all about Fred Morden and the 
cataracts, Frank accompanied his lovely com« 
panion up the staircase of the Pylon, into the 
death ehamber of Osiris, a dark room, of which 
the walls are entirely covered with bas-reliefs. 
She held a candle while he traced the figure of 
which she had spoken. He had never felt 
happier than when, bending her head to in- 
spect his drawing, she expressed her warm 
approval of his performance. There was 
another which she longed to show him, but, as 
they turned to look, somewhat too suddenly, a 
draught extinguished the taper. Frank made 
a movement towards the entrance, and leaning 
forward, unintentionally touched her face. He 
immediately apologised for his awkwardness, 
but he fancied that from that moment she be- 
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came colder and more distant. She also ap« 
peared anxious about joining her father, who 
was to meet her in the island. Frank felt shy, 
for, when he gazed at her graceful form and 
fair face, he seemed no longer to remember 
Emmeline,. and knew that if he tore himself 
away, he should leave his heart behind, as a 
votive oflfering to the Great Dead of PhiloB, or, 
at all events, to his latest priestess. 

It was not long ere they met Mr. Seymour, 
who informed Frank that Morden had given 
him up in despair, and had descended the 
cataracts in the dahabeeh, intending to await 
his companion at Asv^ an. 

'' Look here, Elliott," kindly suggested Mr. 
Seymour, " you had better come in our boat, 
we are going down to Aswan, to-day, and you 
will be certain to overtake Morden there." 

Frank looked timidly at Elsie, while he 
thanked her father for his kind offer. She had 
turned away, and seemed absorbed in her con- 
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tempktioiis, so there was nothing left but to 
aooept. 

^^ If you have not break&sted, Elliott, cone 
and have something to eat on our boat. You 
must be hungry. I suppose you are comii^, 
Elsie ?" 

The unwilling besnty was forced to quit her 
pursuits for a time, but no sooner was breakfast 
over than she left Mr. Elliott and her father at 
the table and started off for a farewell view of 
PhiloB. Frank cast a longing look after her, 
but was forced to conceal his disappointment 
in the fumes of a chibouque, which was offer^ 
to him by the attentive dragoman. The tobacco 
of Djebail and Latakia is a wonderful soother, 
and his vexation soon melted into hope. 

The £eis of the cataracts had been engaged 
with several other boats, and could not grant 
the services of his Nubians until the af temooii, 
and no boat can go up or down the rapids 
without the assistance of at least a hundred of 
these fellows. 
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Fmhk sent a iDessenger to iafittm Horden of 
his intended arrival in tiie oouree of the day, 
and, having MfieVed his mind upon that score, 
kpeot the interval in revisiting, for the last 
time, the haunts which had afforded him so 
mnoh pleasure. He found himself once again 
in the chamher of Osiris endeavouring to com* 
plete the copies of .Elsie's favourite bas-reliefs. 
He mused upon all she had said and, endea- 
vouring to read the art of Egypt through the 
interpretation which she had put upon it, began 
to feel a veneration for that old faith of Osiris 
whieh still seems to live and breathe in the 
sculptures of the Triad of Fhilce. Upom re* 
turning to the great hall he found Elsie there, 
and offered her the tracings which he had just 
completed. 

" Thank you, Mr. Elliott," she said : " I am 
extremely obliged to you for these. You are 
coming with us in the boat, are you not ?" 

Frank felt encouraged by her more cordial 
manner. Hie &ct is that she was not thinking 
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about him, but was entirely engrossed by the 
reminiscences of the place. 

" Have you deciphered this Greek inscrip- 
tion ?" she enquired ; " how does it run ? 
^ Touto to ergon egeneto epi tou theouphilestatou P 
is that ? It looks like — Hheouphilestatou patros 
henion P and then there are some words lost, 
and * Theodoron ton Episkopon P Can you make 
it out, Mr. Elliott ?" 

Elliott was not practised at deciphering, 
and felt abashed at finding himself in the pre- 
sence of a beautiful girl better skilled than 
himself at reading Greek inscriptions. 

*' One cannot help feeling vexed," she con- 
tinued, " with this good Bishop Theodore for 
allowing his christian converts to cut away 
these bas-reliefs of Osiris and plaster over the 
walls as they have done. They have entirely 
destroyed the colours by it." 

" Perhaps they found the pictures a distrac- 
tion during their services, for I ' suppose they 
had converted this into a church ?'' 
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^* Unquestionably," returned Elsie; **and, 
after all, I doubt whether we travellers are 
right in blaming them as we do. They be- 
lieved these images to be remnants of the 
heathenism which it was their object to destroy* 
One cannot help half envying them their 
simple faith," 

'^Miss Martineau is very severe upon 
them." 

**0h, yes," replied Elsie: "and Leipsius 
too, of course. It is a great trial to an anti- 
quary to be robbed of the object of his re- 
searches, and I scarcely think that philosophers 
are more tolerant than other people, when any 
one stands in the way of their theories." 

*' You think the Christians might have built 
churches elsewhere, and have left the temples 
of Isis alone." 

" No — I won't say that. This is certainly a 
lovely hall, and I scarcely wonder at their ap- 
propriating it to what they believed to be the true 

VOL. II. H 
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worship. It was far better than pullmg it 
down. I only wish they could have harmonized 
its sculptures with a symbolism of their 
own." 

^^ The superstitions were deeply rooted and 
probably required extermination." 

^^ You are a puritan, I declare I" exclaimed 
Elsie. 

** No — anything but that." 

" Tell me ; had you lived in Cromwell's 
days, should you have been for defacing 
churches, and breaking stained^glass win- 
dows ?" 

" That was diflferent." 

^^ I don't see it, unless you accept Catholic 
symbolism, 'and, if so, why not allow its adop- 
tion from other creeds? The Egyptian was 
the earliest of all. Christianity might have 
retained and sanctified its art instead of ex- 
terminating it. For my part, I confess I have 
no sympathy with any kind of puritanism. 
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either early Christian^ Iconoclastic, or Calvin- 
iatic ! I abhor the destmction of the beautiful P 



Their conyersation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the Nubian Beis with his white 
turban and black face, grinning and beckoning 
as he said : 

'^ Hawagee I hawagee I hinna I" 

The boat was prepared, and Mr. Seymour 
was awaiting their return, to commence the 
descent of the cataracts. 

The deck of the Dahabeeh was crowded with 
rowers, and a dozen steersmen were seated 
upon the roof of the cabin. The dark faces of 
the merry Nubians form a pleasant contrast to 
the red-skinned and less lively fellahs of 
Egypt. The whole scene was one of intense 
animation, and all three of our Hawagees (the 
title given to European travellers) enjoyed the 
Tiew excessively. Mr. Seymour suggested 
K 2 
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their standing upon the roof of the cabins. 
These rise from the stern of the deck, their 
roof forming a seat for the steersman, and a 
place for stowing poultry and lumber. The 
elevation above the rest of the boat rendered 
it the best possible position for commanding 
the magnificent prospect. 

" This is, after all, the loveliest view of 
Fhiloe !'* exclaimed Elsie, as the boat was 
rapidly advancing towards the head of the 
cataracts. 

" This is the very one I have been attempt- 
ing, for — for Mr. Montagu," returned Frank, 
hesitatingly and opening his sketch-book, to 
compare it for the last time. 

^^ Indeed ! let me see," said Elsie, her voice 
scarcely faltering : ** it is a beautiful view." 

There was no time to say more, for they had 
reached the first rapid, and turned to look upon 
the wild prospect before them. On every side 
arose desolate rocks of black, shining syenite, 
similar to that which is found at the other 
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cataracts. The soene is like a waste of waters, 
interspersed with barren islets of huge stones. 
When the' earth was without form and void, 
the primary rooks rising here and there from 
out the waters, its aspect must have resembled 
this. There is scarce a single palm to enliven 
the sternness of this wide-spread wilderness. 

The width of the cataracts is very great, and 
looks even greater than it is, being bounded 
only by the basaltic rocks, rising at unequal 
heights in the distance. It is^ in truth, the 
grandest conceivable prospect of stem and 
savage nature. Had Dante or Milton beheld 
it, they might have employed it to picture some 
of those burning torrents of the damned that 
never-ending desolation, the desert without an 
oasis or a bourne. 

After reaching the first rapid, they soon lost 
sight of Fhiloe and its sunny temples and were 
borne speedily down the narrow channels of 
the river, among sharp rocks, requiring most 
dexterous and, at the same time, powerful 
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steering. Their boat being considerably above 
the aVerage sise and weight, a greater amount 
of strength was needed at the rudder, notwith- 
standing which, the Beis of the cataracts, haying 
been engaged with several other parties during 
the day, had supplied Mr. Seymour with fewer 
than the usual complement of men. In order 
to remedy this, they had, at the suggestion of 
their Beis (himself a Nubian by birth), attached 
a rope to the rudder, by which they hoped to 
gain power, and increase the smaU force at 
their disposal. This is especially required 
after the descent^of the principal cataract, when 
it becomes necessary to veer the boat suddenly 
to the right, so as to prevent its being carried 
against the rocks &cing the rapids. 

In ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, 
from the time of starting, they had reached the 
principal cataract. The dragoman pointed it 
out to Elsie and her companions. The men at 
the oars rowed hard until they came up to it, 
and the steersmen clenched the rope (which 
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was drawn round an upright pieoe of wood in- 
tended to serve as a pulley) ready to turn the 
rudder in an instant. 

There was something inconoeiyably exciting 
in the scene, and Elsie's heart thrilled 
with delight. She knew no feelings of terror 
and felt inspired by the novel ^ight around 
her, and enjoyed the sensation of being carried 
so swiftly along the foaming rapids of the 
great river. 

In a moment the boat was swung down the 
cataract, the prow being, for an instant, en- 
tirely concealed by the waves. It seemed to 
glide upon the rapid like a sledge upon a man- 
toffne-russe and then to rise again, upon reach- 
ing the level. From the exalted position in 
which Elsie stood, the boat looked in far more 
imminent danger than it really was. The only 
real danger is in the steering. 

While the rowers gave a shout of triumph at 
their successful descent, the men at the helm 
pulled the rope, which, at that very n.oment, 
cracked and broke, so as to throw one man into 
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the river, and to leave the rest sprawHng upon 
the deck. There was a cry of distress. Mr. 
Seymour and Frank sprang to the rudder, but 
it wastoolate. Theboathadstrucktheroek before 
they could attempt to turn her. The men 
staggered at the shock, and for a minute 
seemed to lose their presence of mind. 

Frank was no coward, but, for an instant, he 
had given up all hope. Mr. Seymour was 
alarmed for his child's safety rather than his 
own. Elsie alone remained perfectly collected. 
She walked coolly up to the least bewildered 
of the Nubian sailors, and told him to launch 
the felooka. She called upon others to assist. 
Her calmness astonished these men, and they 
obeyed mechanically. The dahabeeh was 
quickly filling with water, but Elsie was as 
placid and self-possessed as if she had been in a 
drawing-room at home. She was seizing a 
rope, when Frank came up and took it. The 
boat was launched, and he urged her getting 
into it. There was no time to lose. 
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^^ Mr. EUiotty all depends upon your going 
in the boat with these men, and pulling us to 
land with the oable. I will not leave my 
father. Quicky I pray you I Bow off to that 
nearest point and draw us to land before we 
sink, or else send back the felooka when you 
are safe on shore." 

Frank was foroed into this uncourteous act. 
Elsie remained upon the sinking dahabeeh. 
Before her father could reach the prow^ the 
felooka was off, with Frank and five or six 
sailors hauling at the rope as they rowed 
towards land. Elsie kept calling to Frank not 
to pull until they reached the shore, but he could 
not make the rowers understand, and they con- 
tinued to tug the dahabeeh with but little 
effect. 

^' Elsie, my darling! what shall we do? 
Have you let the felooka go without you?" 
exclaimed her father, who then hallooed out 
to Frank, " Send back the dingey for God'a 
sake I" 
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^* No, no ! my dear father — we are all right, 
Wait till the men land with the rope, and Mr. 
Elliott will return with the boat." 

^^ We are 8]nking*«-Iook at the water." 

'^ Comoy papa, to the other end." 

^^ We shall go down ! we shall be lost f^ 

^^ Don't be afraid. Look I they are landings, 
and will soon haul as to ^ore. We are much 
nearer than we were." 

The heroic girl succeeded in dragging her 
father to the raised deck at the stern of the 
boat and there, coolly and without a word, left 
him and, making use of the Arabic she had 
acquired, bade the men sound with their oars 
and poles. The water was not very deep, but 
the boat was fast sinking. It was impossible 
it could remain much longer above water. 

All this while, the sailors, both in the boat 
and on shore, were hallooing and screaming, 
and several fellahs from the adjacent wilds 
iiad come to their assistance. Frank and 
two or three otters having left them hauling 
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at the rope, were rowing back as fast as they 
oonld. 

" He will be too late," thought Elsie, for 
each instant she now expected the boat to 
founder. 

Frank rowed with all his might, and en- 
couraged the men by quickening their mono- 
tonous chant " Yalla, Yalla," to proceed at a 
redoubled pace. Many of the sailors from the 
Dcihabeeh had left their sinking craft and 
swum to shore. One of them, a Nubian, more 
adventurous than the rest, had landed a second 
rope which he had first attached to the boat. 
By hard hauling they had dragged her con- 
siderably nearer the beach, and Elsie began to 
discover, from the grating sound, the reason 
they had not already foundered. 

She was drenched when she rejoined her 
father upon the cabin roof. The fore part of 
the boat was literally covered with water, and 
poor Mr. Seymour was in a terrible state of 
anxiety and alarm. 
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^^Come, jump into the boat," cried Frank, 
as he rowed alongside of the dahabeeh, ^' Miss 
Seymour ! give me your hand, and jump in*" 

*^ Here ! help papa ; I can help myself," 
and she took her father's arm, and causing; him 
to lean upon Frank's shoulder, urged him to 
spring into the felooka. 

•• Where is Aohmet ?" cried Elsie, looking 
for the dragoman, instead of immediately fol- 
lowing her father into the boat. 

*^Here am I, milady," said a melancholy 
voice from the opposite side of the deck, ' hich 
was presently followed by a drenched figure 
making its appearance from the ledge which 
surrounded the cabins; the water streaming 
from the tassel of bis tarboosh as well as from 
his blue braided waistcoat and trowsers. The 
latter were turned up above the knees so as to 
exhibit in a state of nudity his wet and shiver- 
ing legs. '^ I been in de cabin, milady, to see 
if J coul'l save anyting. It all wet ! I never 
saw so wet I J)e cook be here, wid me. Ho 
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berry near drowned, if I had not pull hicn out 
and save him." 

'^ Come, nliake haste. Call him, and jump 
into the felooka. There is no time to lose." 

" Blenty time. We near land." 

^^ Come, make haste. You had much better 
land and help in drawing the boat to shore." 

'^ No, I assure, milady, you see de sailors 
jump and push de boat to land, and we lose 
ebery ting if cook or I no stay in de boat." 

And in effect several of the boat's erew had 
now sprung into the river and were pushing 
the boat towards shore. 

*' Come, Elsie ! It is really very absurd of 
you remaining there !" exclaimed Mr. Sey- 
mour, in an impatient tone : '^ do jump into 
the boat. Here, take my hand and come. You 
are losing time." 

'* Elsie smiled, but, without a word, sprang 
lightly into the felooka, and the party rowed 
ashore. Frank had not shown any want of 
courage or presence of mind, but he could not 
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help being struck, and his yaaity perhaps im- 
perceptibly nettled, by Elsie's superiority in 
both these qualities. 

When they were ashore Mr. Seymour became 
very busy in superintending the operations and 
Frank found plenty of occupation, whereas 
Elsie appeared suddenly to retire within her- 
self and to lay aside the heroine for the woman. 

^^ It might have been worse," said her 
father: '^ I quite thought the boat would 
topple over." 

" I am afraid the worst is yet to come," re- 
joined Frank : " I hope, Miss Seymour, you 
will avail yourself of our boat ? Morden and 
I shall find a lodging at Aswsbn for the night, I 
have no doubt." 

" Thank you," returned Mr. Seymour, " I 
am sure Elsie will be deeply indebted to you." 

"It is very kind," added his daughter : 
" but it seems barbarous to think of turning 
you out of your boat." 

*' Oh ! we could not hear of anything else. 
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I am only afraid of jour delaying here in these 
wet clothes/' 

^^ There's no danger ; I am not very wef 

^^ You must be, I am sure, Elsie," said her 
father, ^' you had much better come with me 
to Aswin, while Elliott will perhaps kindly 
wait and speak to the Dragoman." 

^'^No, indeed, papa, you must, please, let me 
wait and see our boat safely stranded, I can- 
not bear to leave our valuables in such peril." 

It was not long ere the Nubian boatmen, 
who were present in great numbers, had 
moored the Dahabeeh into a shallow creek, 
where they set to work to ladle out the water, 
while the dragoman and cook called Frank to 
their assistance to guard the entrance of the 
cabin from the Arabs, while they rescued a 
portion of their possession for immediate use 
and locked up the remainder. 

. Frank's proposition was highly acceptable to 
Achmet, who stowed ail the necessary articles 
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into the felooka, and sent off his master and 
mistresSy under Elliott's escort, while he re- 
mained to protect their property. Accom- 
panied by an expert steersman and some good 
rowers, the little boat sped rapidly towards 
Aswd^n. The evening was dosing io when 
they re-commenced their descent, which oc-^ 
cupied considerably more than an hour, and the 
moon had risen over the wild scene ere they 
came in sight of Elephantine and Syene. Elsie 
enjoyed the prospect as ardently as before. 
She was intent upon the metalic-looking isles 
of Syenite, and foaming cataracts, of which 
there were three more to descend, while her 
father and Elliott were recapitulating the 
events and dangers through which they had 
passed. 

The finest scene of all was when the moon 
shed her light over the waste of rock and water, 
as they approached the termination of their 
adventure. It was a fine, warm, Nubian 
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night when they reentered the vale of the 
Lower Ifile, and reached that Ultima Thule of 
the south — the far-famed Syen^. 

The sailors had rowed to their usual 
monotonous ohaunts until they hove in sight 
of some craft anchored off Aswan, when 
they commenced holloaing to the crews on 
board, in order to discover which was the 
boat of the " Hawagee Inglees," the " Hawagee 
Morden." 

Fred Morden had been a good deal annoyed 
by Elliott's delay, but was not one to take 
things much to heart ; and, upon learning their 
adventure, was, of course, quite ready to turn 
out of his cabin to make room for Elsie Sey- 
mour. 

" You have no maid with yOu, then ?" en- 
quired Morden. 

^^ Oh I no — I was recommended not to bring 
one, and I am sure she would be quite out of 
her element." 

'* Yes, she certainly would have been out of 
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her element to-day/' interrupted her father, 
rather drily: '^for. I should not think water 
was either their accustomed, or^ favourite ele- 
meiit." 

^^ You are hard upon them, papa, for I am 
sure mine was yery clean. But they would 
only be in the way here, and would require 
constant waiting upon. Aohmet is my maid. 
Is he not ?" she said, addressing her father. 

'^ Well, I am sure our dragoman, Deira, will 
make a first-rate lady's maid," replied Morden. 
" Your clothes must be soaked through, and I 
will tell him to dry them." 

Frank suggested a fire being kindled upon 
shore, where he and his friend undertook to dry 
the clothes of their guests. It was late before 
they were able to converse merrily of their 
mishaps, over a table spread with the usual 
Nile fare of preserved soups, curries, and various 
skilful performances of the Arab cook. 

An inspection of the interior of the houses 
in Aswcbn had not proved inviting to either of 
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the hosts and, as it was a warm night, they 
preferred wrapping themselTes in cloaks and 
shawls, and sleeping beneath the open porch of 
the dahab^h, while their cabins were occupied 
b Elsie and her father. 
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CHAPTEK III. 



THE DBBAMS OF 8TENB. 



Whatbteb yisions may have haunted his slum- 
bers during the colder portion of the night, 
Frank awoke with pleasant thoughts of Elsie 
and her presence in the boat. How stood his 
heart now with respect to Emmeline ? Had 
he proved a traitor to his earlier passion ? Had 
he forsworn a love which, a short time back, 
seemed to form a part of his very existence ? 

It is certain that Elsie had made an impres- 
sion upon his fancy ; an impression which he 
scarcely chose to acknowledge to himself. His 
waking thoughts were more unselfish than those 
of many lovers, for they were not in the least ot 
his own feelings, but simply and solely of her. 
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He was occupied in recalling her every word 
and gesture of the preceding day, concluding 
with her intrepid conduct amid the dangers of 
the cataract. She appeared to stand before 
him, proud and beautiful, like a goddess of this 
old faith, or an Arabian peri, with superhuman 
powers. She seemed a being of a higher order, 
formed rather for worship than for love, and it 
probably never entered his head to compare 
her with Miss Morden. They were so entirely 
dissimilar as not to admit of comparison. A 
few months ago, upon the evening when he 
first met Elsie at Alfreton, he had almost dis- 
liked her and, beautiful as she was, had turned 
from her to the merry, light-hearted, Emmeline. 
How was it that this aversion had changied into 
positive admiration ? 

Elsie seldom won hearts upon a first acquaint- 
ance, for her chief aim was to attract the 
sympathy of those whose tastes and opinions 
corresponded in some degree with her own. 
At a first meeting she was frequently occupied 
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and Frank offered to escort her, as her father 
was occupied in looking through the damaged 
cases in the boat. They started on donkeys, 
and, accompanied by a guide, approached the 
spot through the desert. 

"That half-finished obelisk," said Elsie, 
pointing to the granite remains, "is older 
than almost any ruin in Europe. Is not it 
strange to think that, while the wild grass still 
grew upon the seven hills of the campagna, a 
civilised people were hewing such obelisks out 
of these quarries as should endure fresh and 
beautiful, when the buildings of old Home 
were in the dust ? The obelisk in the Place 
de la Concorde was actually carved three thou- 
sand years ago, from this very rock !" 

4 

" That at Heliopolis must have come from 
here," returned Frank, " and it is said to be 
older than the time of Abraham's visit to 
Pharoah." 

" By-the-bye," rejoined Elsie, " I suppose 
you are versed in Herodotus ? ' This morning 
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I was reading his account of Elephantine and 
Syene. It seems evident that he came up as 
fiar as Aswan, but never ventured to Philoe, 
afraid, probably, of the ropes breaking upon 
the cataracts, much as ours did. Have you 
perceived how very indistiact his accout of 
the Nubian Nile becomes ?" 

" Yes — he speaks of a lake near Elephan- 
tine, by which I fancied he meant the basin 
round Philoe, but I have not examined the 
passage very carefully." 

'*I don't think you are quite such an anti- 
quary as I am, Mr. Elliott, in your feelings. 
I cannot tell you what delight it gives me to 
tread the soil inhabited for so many ages, by 
civilized men. Herodotus, who is called the 
father of history, and lived so long before the 
glories of ancient Borne, found Egypt much as 
it is now. All these obelisks and temples 
were thousands of years old in his time. Go 
back three thousand years, and all these things 
were already venerable and ancient I" 

VOL. II. 
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Frank felt that his entlmsiasm wt^ m>t 
equal to hers, but did not like to own it. 

^' But is your sympathy/' Ito rejoined 
evasively, ^' with antiquity, or with anoienjt 
civilization ?" 

"Yes, well,'* she returned, "you are, 
perhaps, right. It is not mere archfiDology 
which interests. We must feel some sym- 
pathy with the by- gone people whom we 
study ; for, if the flat-headed Indians had ex- 
isted three million years ago, I should feel no 
more satisfaction in examining into their his- 
tory and ouatoms than I do now." 

As they returned towards Aswslu, Elsie re- 
membered that she had omitted to enquire 
after Frank's sister. If she had ever ex|)eri- 
enoed a momentary feeling of jealousy, she pos- 
sessed sufficient strength of mind to banish it 
at once, and it is, therefore, possible, that her 
remissness may have arisen from, the absorbing 
interest of the scenes and events around her. 
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" When did you last heM* of your sister ?" 
she enquired. 

'^T have not heard at all, since we left 
Cairo, but expect to find letters at Ken^h, or 
perhaps at Luxor." 

*'She is decidedly better and stronger, I 
think you said ? I suppose she is no longer 
considered an invalid V^ 

" When I last heard, she was still yery 
weak, but gaining strength." 

^^And tell me, Mr. Elliott, when is the 
happy event likely to take place ?" 

" Oh ! 1 think certainly not before my re- 
turn, in the spring. She was very anxious 
that I should not miss my Eastern tour. I 
had given up all thoughts of it when she was 
first taken ill, but she fidgetted about it so 
much, and seemed so distressed, that I con- 
sented to start. 

'^ It was just as well I should imagine. Do 
you think she will be married in London ?" 

*« Well, 1 fancy so." 
o o 
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" Not before June, T suppose, if she is to 

await your return ?" 

" I may be obliged to go home sooner. It 
will probably take place in April or May." 

Elsie did not immediately reply, and Frank 
was wondering whether her thoughtfulness 
arose from pique or regret, when she con- 
tinued — 

^* I hope it may not be delayed, for I be- 
lieve and trust she will be happy. I rea lly 
think it will be a very happy marriage, for 
they are well suited to each other, or, what is 
better, well contrasted." 

" Yes, their characters and even their tastes 
are rather different," said Prank." 

"And yet the difference is not too tranchant^i 
replied Elsie. 

*' Besides; I suppose that tastes soon assimi- 
late where there is deep affection," returned 
Frank. 

" Well, I don't know," rejoined Elsie : " I 
should think it must be very deep indeed to 
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change tastes. I confess I scarcely believe in 
such metamorphoses. I am very incredulous^ 
you see !" 

^^ I am afraid you are rather hard hearted 
and insensible to — to such things," returned 
Frank, slightly coulouring at his temerity, 
which seemed, however, to be lost upon Elsie, 
who suggested a canter ; for the Egyptian, 
donkeys are not incapable of that mode of pro- 
gression. 

Upon approaching the Nile, near the village 
of Aswsbn, they met Frederick Morden, who 
gave Elsie a favourable account of the ad- 
vanced state of the repairs of the boat, and 
then, turning to Frank, added : — 

** I say, Elliott, there are letters for you. 
We were greeted by a Hawagee's boat — 
Hawagee Smith, the Eeis called him— «and he 
has brought us a packet of letters from the 
consul at Cairo. Deira has yours. You will 
find him, out there, along the shore." 
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^^Ho hurry," said Fnmki who was not 
anzioufi to leave the side of his new haroine* 

^^ Well I" returned Morden, in so doubtM a 
tone that Eim remarked it. 

^<I hopQ yon have had good news frcw 
home ?" she enquired* 

^' Yes, thank you, I have heard from Em- 
mie. She tells me to give her lore to you, if I 
meet you." 

Whether Elliott was consdenoe-striokira 
when he heard of Emmie, or whether there 
was something in Morden's tone and manner 
which esccited his curiosity, he soon availed 
himself of a hint from Elsie, and hastened off 
in search of D^ira and the letters, 

'< I did not like to tell Elliott," continued 
his friend, as soon as he was gone; ^^hut 
Emmie says that it is all off between his si^r 
and Mr. Montagu." 

^^ Yon don't say so I" returned Elsie, with- 
out betraying any feelixvg but grief for Mies 
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Elliott^s disappointment: '^but how can it 
faave bappefned ?" 

^' Emmie seems to have heard rery few par- 
ticulars, but she fancies that Miss Elliott is 
more in fanlt than Mcmtagu. I don^t know 
how it is, but I suppose she has jilted him." 

"What an extraordinary history I'* ex- 
claimed Elsie, perplexed beyond measure at so 
unaccountable a termination to her riraPs en- 
gagement 

" If you like I'll read you what Emmie 
says," pursued the good-natured Fred : " here 
it is^^I hare just heard a strange piece 
of news whi6h you need not communicate to 
Mr. Elliott unless he hears it himself from an- 
other source, but I cannot doubt its truth. 
It is that Katharine Elliott has heard something 
about Mr. Montagu which induced her to 
break off the engagement. Mr. Montagu's 
friends of course blame her, and say that she 
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has behaved very badly, but I don't know the 
rights of the matter and suppose there must 
be faults on both .sides. However, all this is 
a secret, you know ; and I cannot fancy that 
Miss Elliott can really be to blame. I hope 
Mr. Elliott has not forgotten my sketches. 
Oh ! but that is nothing. I think I have read 
you all that she says about if 

'* Thank you, very much," said Elsie ; " I 
am very sorry for it, and agree Tvith your 
sister in scarcely fancying it possible that she 
ean be to blame !" 

The Seymours' Dahabeeh was so far dried 
and refurnished that they expected to sleep on 
board that same night. Elsie was anxious to 
. see, and determine, whether the cabins were fit 
for their reception, and availed herself of Mor- 
den's escort to inspect them. 

Meanwhile Frank was seated in the porch of 
his boat pouring <»ver his packet of correspon- 
dence from England. 
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^' Londofij 17 th January J 18 — ." 

" My dear Prank, 

We have received your letters 
up to the 20th of December, and I am, indeed, 
thankful to hear such good accounts of your 
expedition. You will be glad to learn that 
your . sister has been gradually regaining 
strength, notwithstanding the cold weather. I 
have been anxious to remove her to some warm 
place by the sea-side, as I feel sure that these 
London fogs must retard her recovery. How 
I envy yoa the pure Egyptian atmosphere 
which you describe ! Even the clearest days 
in London are wcrse, I think, than the dullest 
I ever saw in Italy ! I have a terrible piece of 
news to tell you, and I scarce know how to set 
about it. Had it not been for this, Kate 
might, perhaps, have written herself, for she 
is now well enough to write ; but, poor thing, 
she is quite oveicome with what has happened. 
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To begin at the very begiimiDg, nothing oould 
exceed Mr. Montagu's kindness during the 
whole of her long illness. He called three or 
four times a day to enquire, and wa0 always 
sending grapes and flowers, in short, nothing 
could be more atteatire than he was. Kate 
will not believe but that he is sincerely at- 
tached to her, although now, poor girl, she 
scarcely ever mentions his name 4;o me. But 
to resume my sad story. I must tell you that 
your uncle and aunt Beginald have engaged a 
German governess for the children, who, ac- 
cording to your aunt's account, is a very 
superior, clever person, of the name of Hoff- 
ner. She seems to have been acquainted with 
Mr. Montagu in former years, and related a 
history to your uncle which shocked him most 
terribly. 

^^ I cannot go into all the circumstances in a 
letter, but it will be sufficient for me to tell 
you that there was a beautiful young lady, of 
whose origin and parentage nobody seems to 
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know anything, for whom, to saj the least, 
Mr. Montagu entertained the most romantic 
attachment. It is supposed that she was of 
low origin, but there appears to have been 
nothing in her manners to indicate this, and 
it is quite certain that he spared no pains in 
educating and otherwise fitting her for the 
position in society for which he evidently de- 
signed her. As was to be expected, he en- 
tirely won the affections of the girl, and then, 
most cruelly, foroed her into marrying a Ger- 
man artist, against her will. But the worst 
part of the history is, that after the artist 
died, it would appearthatMr.Montagumusthave 
corrupted her whom he had preyiously refused 
to marry. It is proved beyond question that, 
ereu while he was paying his addresses to 
Kate, this Madame Arnstein, as she is called, 
was living close to Tbornwood, and was in the 
habit of walking in the grounds, and, upon 
one occasion, was certainly visited by Mr. 
Montagu. Your uncle Eeginald, who has 
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spared no pains in making euquiries into this 
painful subject, is convinced that she has beea 
removed to some secluded place, \yhere it is 
probable that he still sees her. Your undo 
has taken so much trouble about the matter, 
that it may seem ungrateful in me to accuse 
him of any want of discretion, but I do think 
he would have acted more prudently to have 
kept the affair secret. Instead of writing to 
me, or telling me of his discovery, in confi- 
dence, he went and published it to everybody 
else, and it was through your aunt Fortescue 
that I first heard anything about it. She re- 
ceived a letter from your aunt Eeginald, which 
she showed me. This was just after Kate had 
a relapse, and was in a state to make me very 
anxious. I shall never forget what I went 
through at that time, and how I longed to 
have you with me to consult in my difficul- 
ties. 

" It was a terrible trial to break the news 
to Kate, who, for a long time, refused to be- 
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lieve a word of it, although I have since dis- 
coyered that she herself twioe saw the woman 
Amstein while she was staying at Thornwood^ 
and heard enough from her own lips to haye 
oonvinced any one else. Poor dear Kate ! she 
behaved admirably, for though she refuses to 
belieye all the evidence that your uncle has 
collected, and even her o.vn senses, she has 
given in to my solicitations, and has never 
said another word or uttered a complaint since 
I told her how distasteful the match would be 
to me, and that it could never meet with my 
approval. I sometimes fear that she frets a 
good deal in secret, for I almost always see her 
eyes red when she comes down-stairs. She 
will not believe Mr. Montagu guilty, and has 
simply broken off the match — for it is now 
finally broken off — upon the ground of my re- 
fusal. This places me in a very unpleasant 
and awkward position, and seems to raise a 
barrier between dear Rate and myself, for 
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there is no longer ftny oonftdenoe bfttween tuu 
I cannot tell you how dktresflu^ thia sort of 
distrust is to me, but we most hope that in 
time the dear girl will feel what a haj^ 
escape she has had, and meet with some one in 
erery way more worthy of her. It » very 
likely that yon may have had a letter from 
Mr. Montagn, and perhaps fh>m Kate herself 
before yon receire mine." 



The remainder of the sheet was occupied 
with family matters of a less interesting 
nature. Frank looked, in vain, through the 
packet for any communications from^ Montagu 
or Kate, the others being chiefly from college 
friends, interspersed with a few Christmas 
bills. He re-read his mother's epistle more 
than once, and its contents threw a gloom over 
all his musings, which, a short time before, 
had been so bright and cheerful. The rocks 
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of Syene looked blacker tlian they had in the 
early mom, and hia hopes aad proapeots had 
heoome orerclouded. There was, perhaps, a 
slight tinge of selfishness mixed np with his 
regret for ICate, for if Montagu were once 
more free, it seemed probable that he might 
murry Elsie, imless she, too, should hear of 
this dark history I 

He landed in the mud village of Asw&n, 
and sauntered through its bazaar, endeavour- 
ing to divert his thoughts, by the sight of the 
merry Nubian faces. He then walked far 
along the beach, and took a farewell look of the 
rocks of Byend. As he returned, he met Fred 
Morden. 

'^ I say, old fellow, are you coming to din* 
ner ? The things are all cold. I have been 
hunting for you in every direction. The Sey- 
mours' dragoman has persuaded them to remain 
on board their own boat, and they have 
actually weighed anchor, and are almost out of 
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sight by this time. We should hare been 
before them if you had not been out of the 
way. Come along I" 

" I am very sorry," returned Frank : ** but 
I have had bad news, and wanted a walk to 
put myself into good humour." 

^^ Ah ! well I look here ; come along to 
dinner first, and then let us hear all about it." 

When they were seated in the porch, and 
were once more under way, Frank gave his 
friend a brief outline of v/hat he had heard, 
after obtaining from him a strict promise of 
secrecy. 

" I can only say how very sorry I am, but 
hope it may come all right in the end — I haye 
heard something about it from my sister Em- 



mie." 



" Do you mean to say she knows ?" 
"Yes — oh, yes — I suppose everybody does. 
All I know is, I'm deuced sorry." 
Frank was silent. 
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'^ By the way/' oontinued Morden, after a 
pause : ^' my sister says she hopes you have 
remembered her sketches." 

This recalled to him the reflections of the 
last two days and he almost coloured when he 
recollected his want of allegiance to Emmeline 
while under the dazs&ling influence of Elsie's 
genius. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



AMT7KBI. 



" The Lotus, Of El Uksur, 

^^ Ihth February, 18—. 

'^ Mt Deabest Motheb, 

" You will, I trust, have re- 
oeired my epistle, closed at Ermdut and for- 
warded to Cairo by a boat which was leaving 
Luxor as we arrived. We hope to find letters 
from you at £en6h. I never, in my life, felt 
more anxious for intelligenoe from England, 
more especially of yourself, than now, when 
more than six weeks have elapsed since we 
last heard. It makes me feel home-sick to 
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Oivok of you in the deserted rooms at dear M 
Dorriogtoiu I wish, witii all my heart, Hiat 
you were with us here, to eujoy the glorioue 
sights which I have seen to* day. 

^^ I scarcely know how to express my sensa- 
tions upon visiting this plain, once covered, far 
and wide, by the great metropolis of Amun. 
You remember my enthusiasm when we caught 
the first glimpse of Rome, on the road from 
Oivita-Castellana. Besides Borne, I have seen 
nothing — there can be nothing — in the world, 
more wonderful than Thebes; and while the 
yellow Tiber still flowed between desert banks, 
this plain of Amunei was the seat of a great 
capital — a world-metropolis — as vast, and 
peopied, as London. As I sat to-day in the 
Pylon of Eamak, I traced the very streets and 
bridges of this amassing city, the populous 
SToph of the Jewish prophets, stretching in aU 
direetions as far as the eye could reaeh. 

<^ Inches loses noliiing in comparison with 
Phike and the rock-temples of Nubia, in fact 
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all else sinks into insignificance beside this de- 
parted capital of Upper Egypt Perhaps my 
Nubian researches may haye giyen me a 
greater insight into Egyptian art, for I confess 
thet I begin to despise anything later than a 
thousand years before the Christian era I Den- 
.dara will, I fear, hare no charms for me now. 
The Ptolemies were eridently, so to say, 
revivers of religious architecture, like our 
ecclesiological friends in England, and the fruit 
of their labours is as inferior to the old work as 
the New Houses of Parliament, or even Pugin's 
Churches, are to Salisbury and York Minsters. 

^^ I think I on.itted describing the Kings' 
tombs in my last Theban epistle. A royal 
funeral cortege^ from El Eamak to the value of 
sepulchres, must have been the gra idest reli- 
gious ceremony ever conceived. Imagine the 
gorgeous procession passing along the Dromos 
of Sphinxes which crossed the whole breadth 
of the capital, a city interspersed with gardens 
of palm and mimosa, and then, suddenly quit- 
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ting the bright scene of earthly pride and 
splendour, to wind through dark and narrow 
defiles of yellow lime-rock without a vestige of 
verdure or a sign of life, unless it were a soli- 
tary vulture brooding over the desolation. The 
contrast is exquisite. To the old Thebans it 
must have been yet more impressive. The 
rich plain watered by the Nile was typical of 
life, while the desert, Typho, was the emblem 
of death. The rocky glens in the Koorneh 
mountains are certainly the grandest burying 
places in the world, well worthy the beautiful 
monuments they contain. 

^'Here again is startling contrast: on the 
one hand the wild, rocky glens recalling the 
opening scene of Dante's Inferno^ on the other 
the polished chambers of the dead, with their 
walls painted in Arabesques, as rich in colour 
and delicate in finish as the rooms in Pompeii, 
or the hggie of the Vatican. The tombs of 
Thebes reflect the mysterious nature ot the old 
Nile faith better thau tiie temples^ in which 
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the paiatingB are obliterated and the roofSi for 
the moat part, deatro jed. These sabtarraneoaa 
palaces, where the priest-kings of Thebes were 
boried, aro approached by long corridors of 
which the entrances are concealed among the 
rocks of the desert, where Typho reigned 
supreme. What a victory over the poww of 
death to have perforated his domain with the 
fairest creations of civilized life, and thns^ to 
have brought, as it were, the influence of Osiris, 
the incarnation of Ooodness, to undermine the 
desolation of Evil ! Osiris was a divinity 
whose counterpart we vainly seek in Greek or 
Boman mythology. The Oreeks were too ma- 
terialist to understand the spiritual nature of 
the Egyptian Man-Ood, whose loveliness and 
beneficence must have won all hearts, while 
Hia sanctity (equalliag that which the Jews 
attributed to Jehovah) made it profanation even 
to pronounce His name. Like the one, of 
whom even some Christians have supposed him 
to be an emblem, he is represented in the 
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tomb, iramber three, with outstretched amui^ ia 
the form of a crucifixion or transfiguration* 
When tiie guides and my compamous had 
retired from that sacred chamber, I felt tempted 
to return to this primeyal symbol of the spirit 
of nature, and recall the old initiations into 
that mystic faith of Osiris, which must have 
been well fitted to satisfy the yearnings of our 
frail humanity after the world unseen. 

^' It is astonishing to find oneself contem- 
plating viyid and truthful representations of a 
civilisation anterior to all our records, older 
than the Trojan war — ^painted nearly three 
thousand five hundred years ago I Here in 
^ese tombs are the rery costumes and manners 
of the times, more minute and accurate 
than the Bayeux tapestry, or any pictures 
we possess of the middle agesi. I saw 
the IT'ile-boats of those days- with the men 
steering and rowing them, all very like the 
commoner Dahabeehs which we meet constantly 
upon the river, and this painted a thousand 
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years before the age of Socrates and Alci- 
biades. 

** There was a glorious view of the plain 
as we crossed the rocks from the Yale of 
Tombs, to return to Thebes. My horse was 
not accustomed to carry a lady and, I felt it 
backing with me as we ascended the steep 
mountain side, and was obliged to spring off 
and scramble up as well as I could, giving my 
rein to the Arab guide. The rich expanse of 
Thebes lay beneath my feet in all its desola- 
tion ; it is the most beautiful of the three great 
plains of Egypt, at least I prefer it to those of 
Memphis and Os'loot. What must it have 
been when the populous city covered it — with its 
palaces and merchandise, its temples and bazaars, 
its ships, armies, and priestly processions I 

The day was very hot. I never felt any- 
thing like the ' heat as we left the Eoorneh 
mountains, and proceeded to Medinet Haboo to 
study the life of King Thothmes. 



i 
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'^ lendeayour in vain to convey my impres- 
sions of Thebes. My mind wanders from one 
beauty to another. I ought to try and picture 
to you the great hall of El Karnak, with its 
forest of columns^ now open to the sky but, 
aipong which the light scarcely penetrated 
when it was roofed in. We saw it by moon- 
light, which adds greatly to its religious aspect. 
I can quite feel how such a place was calculated 
toinspire devotional thoughts and I could almost, 
at times, kneel down and worship the gods of 
Egypt. Dearest mother, do not be shocked at 
my pantheism ! 



^^ I find I shall be able to send this letter by 
the boat of our friends Mr. Morden and Mr. 
Elliott. They have been some days at Thebes, 
and the latter would willingly have remained 
longer, but his companion is heartily sick of 
tombs and temples and, at length, by maiu 

VOL. II. P 
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force, 18 dragging him off. I rather Hkt Mr. 
Elliott. He is not wanting in sense sod 
ability, although no great genius. His Eastern 
tour will have done him good and given him a 
taste for studies, of whioh his previous know- 
ledge was, perhaps, not profound. 

** We are extremely anxious to hear more 
about this sad affair of Miss Elliott's, and 
whether the fault was on her side, or his. Pa^a 
seems rather tired of the Nile and longs to get 
baok to Cairo. I think he will prefer the 
desert to the monotony of the river, but he 
sometimes frightens me by talking of returning 
to England without going to Mount Sinai, 
Fetra and Jerusalem. 

^^ Farewell, dear mamma. With papa's best 
love, believe me ever, your most affeetionate 
daughter, 

*^ Elsie Seymour." 

^'Will you kindly take charge of these 
letters as far as the Consulate at Cairo ?'* said 
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Msie to Frank) when he called to take leave of 
her. ^'I hope we shall meet again." 

"Oh I I shall certainly not leave Cairo 
until you come. I cannot tell you how vexed 
I am at starting from Luxor before you, but 
Frederick Morden will not be happy till he 
gets away. For the last two days he has 
scarcely left the boat, where he spends the 
time in smoking narghilis^ and deploring his 
hard fate. He says he wishes himself back in 
England and repents he ever came. I cannot 
insist upon hi^ remaining any longer, and so, go 
I must." 

" It is very hard upon you." 

"Poor fellow, he is heartily bored with it 
all!" 

"You are going on to Syria, I hope ?" 

"Ye — es — ," he drawled hesitatingly, for 
he had a secret project of accompanying the 
Seymours if he could by any means arrange it, 
and yet he was anxious that the proposaLshould 
come from them, 
p S 
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" Then I trust we may meet again." 
There was nothing peculiarly hopeful or 
encouraging in Elsie's manner towards Frank 
Elliott, whose aspirations were built upon a 
very slender foundation, and yet, as he sat upon 
his Dahabech, gazing upon the receding outline 
of Karnak and the distant mountains of 
Koorneh, he recalled visions of her graceful 
form and thought over the various conversations 
he had had with her, as they sat beneath the 
ruins of Kom Ombos, explored the excavations 
at Esnfeh, or deciphered the inscriptions and 
basreliefs of Thebes. He seemed to have 
learned so much from her clever remarks and 
to have drunk so deeply into her inspirations, 
that he felt more and more convinced of her 
superiority to all other women whom he had 
ever seen. 

*' I say, Elliott, you seemed rather spooney 
upon the Cerulian. I thought I should never 
get you away from her," was Fred's remark as 
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he came and puSisd the fumes of bis latakia by 
bis friend's side. 

"What humbug!" exclaimed the other, turn- 
ing aside to hide his confusion. 

" I don't know what to say," returned 
Frederick, "I quite expect to see her Mrs. 
Francis Elliott, some of these days. Why, 
you never left her side! I can't tell what 
happened in those Queens' tombs, where you 
scrambled underground together." 

Frank was rather sore at his friend's accu- 
sations, since he had not sufficiently given up 
all thoughts of Emmeline, to feel indifferent 
as to her knowing of his latent admiration for 
Miss Seymour. He endeavoured to change 
the conversation, but Morden, once or twice, 
returned to the charge, and he was rejoiced 
when bed -time came, and allowed him to 
dream in unmolested felicity. 

They awoke opposite Ken^h, and found 
letters from home. Frank received one from 
his sister, which ran thus : — 
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" My Dearest Frakk, 

" You will perhaps hare heard 
from mamma, before my letter reaches you, of 
this most unfortunate event which has occurred. 
I dare not trust myself to write you all 1 feel 
about it. I do not blame any one and hope to 
be enabled, in time, to see that it has all 
happened for the best. Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that I am good or submissive enough, to 
resign myself willingly to my terrible fate. I 
loved him in a way in which I never can love 
another, far too well to believe that he deserves 
any blame. But I will not trust myself far- 
ther. I only wish you had been in England, 
and perhaps this might have been averted.^ 



The remainder of KtJte's letter was almost 
entirely occupied with other matters, excepting 
towards the conclusion, when she again ad- 
verted to the one absorbing topic. 

No events of startling interest occurred 
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during the ten or twelve days between Ken^h 
and Boulak, when, towards the end of Febru- 
ary, Elliott and Morden found themselves re- 
instated in a comfortable hotel, upon the 
Ezbekeeyah, at Cairo. 

It is not our purpose to describe the beauties 
of the Eastern city or its neighbourhood. Suf- 
fice it to say that the two companions contrived 
to amuse themselves in and around the 
Egyptian capital, visiting the pyramids and 
liaaizing the mosquea and tomb% uatil the ar- 
rival of Mr. Seymour aad Elsie, when they 
arranged to start the same day, but with a 
sepacata caravan, for Mount Sina audi El 
Akabau. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THB DESEBT. 



A CROWD had assembled on the Ezbekeeyah^ 
at Cairo, to see the English trayellers mount 
their dromedaries and set forth upon their 
six weeks' journey through the desert of Mount 
Sinai. 

The baggage camels had preceded them by 
throe hours, in order that, at the end of their 
first day's progress, they might have the com- 
fort of finding the tents pitched, if not the 
dinner cooked, when they reached their halting 
place. 

All the idlers from Shepherd's and the 
Orient, the two principal hotels, were eagerly 
watching the beautiful English girl^ clad in a 
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costume to protect her from the sun, seated 
upon her dromedary, like some Eastern queen, 
and about to face the fatigues of a long and 
arduous pilgrimage. Those with whom she 
had formed a slight acquaintance at the table 
d^hote addressed her, and she laughed merrily 
while the three gentlemen were making their 
first essay at camel mounting. The least 
successful was her father, who was nearly 
pitched forward over the animal's head, as he 
had not provided against the second jerk, 
which the beast makes in raising itself. The 
costume of the travellers was quite as laughable 
as their initiation into their new mode of riding. 
Frank had orientaliaed himself in some degree, 
for he had covered his tarboosh with one of the 
brown and yellow kerchiefs which form the 
usual head-gear of the bedawin, while the 
remain Jer of his dress consisted of a shootiuiJ: 
jacket, and a rod scarf round the waist of his 
pantalons a Vanglaise. Morden, on the other 
hand, would not give up a broad- hiimmed 
p 5 
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wide-8-wake, covered with white lineOy whieh 
had senred him up the Kile, and he combined 
it with an Arab goat-hair toniCy coTcring his 
person. Mr. Seymoor disdained all oiienta- 
lizationSy and appeared very un- Arab-like in- 
deed, stuck upon a dromedary, in a oaheo- 
covered hat and shooting coat ; looking the 
picture of misery and despair, when he made 
the discovery that he must content himself 
with a single halter instead of a bridle. 

Accompanied by their Sheikhs and one of 
their dragomans (the other having gone tw- 
ward in charge of the baggage), they com- 
menced their progress through the narrow 
streets of Cairo, to the Bab ei Nusr, whence, 
by the tombs of the Ehalifs, they emerged 
into the di sert of Suez. 

The first day's journey was not enlivened 
by much conversation, as they all felt too 
much jolted to attempt it ; all, at least, ex- 
cepting Elsie, who seemed by far the most at 
honr.e upon the new kind of monlure. 
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Towards fi?o o'clock, they came in sight of 
four tents pitched upon the sand, with a group 
of camels wandering near, and a party of Arabs 
gathered round a fire, upon which a boy was 
heaping fael. 

^^ Hurrah !'' cried Morden. ^^ Achmet says 
that those are our tents — how jolly 1'* 

" Are you tired of your dromedary ?" en- 
quired Elsie. 

" Tired I'^ rejoined her father, as if he sup- 
posed her question had been addressed to him- 
self, and uttering a desponding groan. ^^ I 
hare never been any thing else since I first 
started on the brute. I say, Achmet, this is a 
yery rough animal." 

" Now, sir, wb&t a bity you no dry him be- 
fore you start. Braps the Sheikh find you 
another. Certainly you get other beast at El 
Akaba." 

'' At Akaba ? Yes ! That^s some three 
weeks hence." 
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^^ No, ma, only fifteen days ride from here, 
if you no eonnt the time at Monnt Sinai." 

^^ Only fifteen days' jolting to pieces ! I 
shall be dead in fifteen days." 

"Papa, you shall ride mine to-morrow," 
said Elsie, ^^ mine is very easy, and I do not 
care the least for the jolting." 

" Ob, no ! Mr. Seymour shall have mine," 
rejoined Frank, who fait ashamed at not 
having made the offer sooner. 

^'* Or mine, if he likes," put in Morden, 
^' but mine has not quite the paces of a park 
back either. He goes a little oarty, too, 
Achmet. I should say the Sheikh, there, has 
got the best blood. Ask him whether he'll 
give it up ? Fitch into him a bit, and tell him 
what a rascal he is fur mounting us so badly." 

Achmet pitched into the Sheikh, as Morden 
suggested, and the result was that, after a loug 
dispute, in Arabic, the dragoman told Mr. 
Seymour that he was to have a '* berry good 
garamel," on the morrow. 
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Carpets were spread upon the ground, and 
Elsie sat, with her sketch-book in hand, 
watching the Arabs roastihg coffee over the 
fire, while the cooks were preparing the din- 
ners for their respective masters. 

Mr. Seymour had wisely determined to keep 
all his travelliug arrangements as distinct as 
possible from the other party, in order that his 
daughter might not be inconvenienced by their 
travelling together, and that it should be in 
their power to separate at any moment when 
desirable. It was a bold step for a young lady 
to undertake this journey with no one but her 
father, and, had she been any other than Elsie 
Seymour, the world might have been shocked ; 
but, inasmuch as Elsie did not care a straw for 
the world's opinion upon these points, the 
world, perhaps, thought it wiser to appear 
equally indifferent. 

Fred Morden consoled himself for his rous:h 
ride with the pleasant fumes of the chibouque, 
as he lay stretched upon a Persian carpet^ 
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beforo his tent. Prank, more induitrious, 
attempted a drawing of the Arabs and the 
camels. Poor Mr. Seymour, after standing for 
a time by his daughter, was too tired to resist 
a nap, so he went into his tent and throw him- 
self upon his bed. 

Elsie longed to set off and explore. Their 

halting place was in a complete plain of sand, 

▼aried only by a low ridge of mountains, to the 

south, which, according to a map she had been 

studying, seemed tu indieate the direction of 

the valley of the Wanderings, by which the 

children of Israel bad made their escape to the 

Bed Sea. The spot which the Sheikh had 

chosen for their night's encampment was a 

hollow, and afforded but little prospect of the 

distant desert, so that, in order to obtain a 

more complete survey of the eeuntry, she felt 

it would be necessary to ascend to some higher 

ground. She knew that it would not do lor 

her to wander alone, and feeling vexed at her 

want of independence, sighed to be a man. 
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Frank, ivbo, while engaged in drawing, 
had not failed, from time to time^ to raise his 
eyes towards the objeot of his aspirations, seeing 
her alone, at length ventured to approach. 

^^Do you mind walking with me, Mr. 
Elliott, as far as that high ground 1 I want to 
trace the range of hills marked in this map." 

Elliott was, of course, overjoyed and flattered 
at being thus useful, and never did he feel 
happier than in that pure exhilarating desert 
air, with Elsie at his side. 
' ** You have not told me whether you re- 
ceived good accounts from England, before you 
left Cairo ?" she enquired, in a kind and sympa- 
thising tone. 

** I don't know, returned Elliott, " whether 
you have heard that my sister^s marriage is 
not going to take place ?" 

" I heard something about it," replied Elsie, 
** but no particulars. I am very sorry for it. 
I trust that things are not so bad as you fancy, 
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and that there may still be a chanee of its beiag 
all arranged." 

^^ I am afraid not/' rejoined Frank^ who felt 
he had been allured into disclosing more thaa 
he intended^ and was doubtful as to whether 
he had not said too much. 

"But, pray tell me," continued Miss Sey- 
mour, perseveringly, and, in the same warm 
tone of interest which went to Frank's heart, 
" was it broken off while your sister was ill ?" 

^^Yes! and, I fear, much against her own 
feelings, although she does not betray this to 
my mother." 

" What I then they broke it off, for her ? It 
is a pity you were not in England. I am sure 
there must be some misapprehensions. Mr. 
Montagu is not capable of anything dishonour- 
able." 

"I fancy they must have acted indiscreetly. 
A German, governess of my uncle's seems to 
have set the stories afloat." 
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*^ Believe roe, Mr. Elliott, if you act firmly 
and with discretion, you will be able to set 
eyerything to rights — I feel certain of it" 

^^ It is quite broken off. I am afraid it is 
too late I" 

^^ No, it is never too late !" returned Elsie, 
warmly. 

There was a pause, during which Frank was 
wondering at what he had just heard from the 
lips of one whom he had sometimes supposed 
to be his sister's rival. He had even fancied, 
at times, lately, that the termination of the 
engagement between Montagu and his sister, 
might, by setting the former at liberty, renew 
the hopes which people had attributed to Elsie. 
Her whole manner and conduct, however, 
upon this occasion, prevented any such con- 
clusions, and by so doing, gave fresh encou- 
ragement to Frank. 

^* Well !'' he continued, after a pause, ^^ I 
was balancing whether to return to England, 
and was only decided by a letter from E^te, 
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urging me not to spoil my tour. Thete werOi 
perhaps, other reasons whj I ought not to hav^ 
yielded to her persiia8ion& lam grieved to 
say that my elder brother has been seriously 
ill in India, and that he is gone home by the 
Cape, the doctors having recommended the 
voyage. He will arrive before I get them.^ 

Had the truth been known, Frnnk^s decinon 
w«S| probably, less to be attributed to SaWs 
letter than to Elsie's eyes. 

'^ Is your brother in the civil service ?" 
** Yes, and has got on remarkably well.'^ 
^^ This will be a fresh anxiety for poor Lady 
Elliott and your nster. Fray remember me 
very kindly to tliem when you next write.'' 



After a pause, she changed the conversation^ 
They had walked some distance from their 
little camp, of which they soon lest sight 
among the undulations of the ground. 

The crisp sand and shingle of the desert of 
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Saees bear the appearance of having, even 
recently, been washed by the waves of the sea. 
They bad reaehed an elevation, which enabled 
them to gain a better view of the mountains, 
nd t0 specalate upon the journey of the 
diildren of Israel. 

^ Very few of the mediseval pilgrims made 
90 complete an inspection of the Bible topo- 
graphy, as we, who begin by the land of Egypt 
and then follow the track of the Ismelites 
through the Wilderness to the promised land," 
rena^ked Msie. 

" And yet," rejoined Frank, " it is certainly 
the way to obtain the most complete iasight 
into the sacred narrative." 

** I confess," said Elsie, ** that, much as I 
tympathise with the pilgrim-spirit of dwelling 
on associartioHS, I feel a loss of interest in 
passing from the antiquities of Egypt to tho 
desert." 

'* And, nevertheless^'* returned Frank, " we 
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have more Bympathy with the Israelites throngk 
sflsociation, than with the Egyptians." 

" Eyerything in Egypt, or rather creryihing 
really good, such as Bennee- Hassan, the pyra- 
mids, etoetera., are so far anterior to Israelitish 
history !" remarked Elsie, who, perceiving a 
look of surprise upon Elliott's face, continued : 
" You do not understand me, perhaps. I am 
not intending to disparage the Jewish sacred 
record, but simply to express what I feel at 
leaving something very venerable — for the 
Nile valley seems to contain the oldest monu- 
ments in the world — and coming to peruse a 
story of yesterday." 

Frank felt slightly shocked at times by the 
boldness of Elsie's speculations upon subjects 
which his education had taught him to regard as 
sacred. He once or twice ventured to argue 
with her upon questions of biblical chronology, 
but ended by being half.persuaded she was 
right. She was too large-minded to sneer at 
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legends or traditions, and was content to find 
poetry in what many travellers deride as monk- 
ish inventions. The beautiful anecdote of 
Heliopolis represents the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph, when they fled with our Lord into 
Egypt, as halting near a well at the outskirts 
of the Great Temple of the Sun at On, where 
the water was phanged from bitter to sweet, in 
order to afford refreshment to that true Light 
of the world, before whom Ee, the Sun- God of 
Egypt, was so soon to be extinguished. To 
Elsie such legends appeared like the flowers of a. 
popular faith and she accepted tliem, as adding 
fresh poetry to associations already possessing 
such deep interest. Her mind was not one to 
cavil at the details of a system which she could 
not entirely accept. Such minds generally end 
by taking Pantheism as a whole, or else by 
conforming implicitly to the teaching of the 
church. At present there was some degree of 
uncertainty in her views. Her heart longed 
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for faith, but her reason taught her to dirtrost 
it3 objects. 

After feasting their eyes upon a glcnrioas sun- 
set, such as is only to be seen in the desert, 
they returned to their tents, where Miss Sey- 
mour found her father impatient for his dinuei^ 
and left Frank to retire to his own no less 
hungry companion. 

The ten days that followed were some of the 
most delightful which Elsie had ever known. 
Her father had gradually become more recon- 
ciled to the life of the desert, and she began to 
feel that wild scene to be, to herself as to the 
Israelites of old, an escape from the bondage of 
Egypt, or, at least, in her case, from the thral- 
dom of the Nile boat. 

Three days more brought tham to Suess, 
where they crossed the end of the gulf in a 
boat, the camels meeting them at Eyn Moussa, 
the wells of Moses. It was a loyely evening 
when they embarked upon the blue waves of 
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the Ked Sea. The transparency of the waters 
enahled Elsie to see the coral branches spread- 
ing far and wide beneath them. The sun was 
setting and the mountains of the Arabian coast 
became tinged with a gorgeous hne of pink 
and lilac, until the moon rose from behind 
them in all the golden radiance of the south, 
and reflected her rays in the smooth waters 
near the shore which they were approaching. 

Frank was in ecstasies, and considerately 
endeavoured to communicate his feelings to 
Elsie, who needed no such recommendation of 
the scene to induce her to appreciate it. 

During the days which followed she often 
felt that Frank and his companion were 
de iropy and longed to be alone, or with 
somp more sympathising spirits, in this pil- 
grimage to Mount Sinai. It is true that Frank 
could draw, appreciate scenery, and even talk 
about historical associations, but there was a 
something wanting which made his society dis« 
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tasteful to her in her present mood. For in- 
stance, when, on the second day after their 
landing in Arabia Petrsea, they lunched at 
Howara — the bitter waters of Marah — shaded 
by the two dwarf palms, she felt that Elliott 
drew the trees and mountains without seeming 
to feel the history of the Prophet of Isritei. To 
her it may have been only like poetry, but, as 
such, she longed to dwell upon it, and envied 
the old Baron de G6ramb's pilgrimage through 
these scenes during a Lenten season spent in 
tracing God^s dealings with his people. That 
same evening they encamped at the wells of 
Eliin, where a cluster of palms flourish around 
the springs, and Elsie stole away to muse upon 
the recollections of the place. She took her 
drawing- book and pursued her way toward* the 
wells, where she sat down to sketch the deep 
indented sand-rocks/ The grotesque shapes of 
the surrounding hills were fit subjects for the 
pencil and, when the rays of the setting sun had 
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tinged the whole valley with a roseate glow, 
she longed for colours to transfer the magical 
e£Pect upon her paper. 

As it grew darker she felt the charm of 
loneliness in the desert. Here and there a 
solitary camel, straying from the encampment, 
was feeding upon the prickly herbage of the 
wilderness, or a vulture might be seen pursuing 
its flight across the valley. There was a 
solemnity in the wild Wady Oza'ita, for such is 
its modern name, which filled her with sensa^ 
tions even deeper than those which she had 
experienced in the moonlit hall of El Karnak. 

''The Hebrew Prophet," she thoaght, " did 
well to withdraw his neophytes into these glo- 
rious Wadies of the Arabian Desert to instruct 
them in the worship of the God, who dwells 
not in temples made with hands. The religion 
of the Nile-vale was necessarily dependent 
upon architectural constructions for its so* 
lemnities, and the fanes of Amunra, £neph, 
Fhtha and its whole cycle of deified attri- 
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butes were far more magnifioeiit thaa any with 
which Moses oould hope to entice to the truth 
those accustomed to this worship. He did 
welly therefore, to erect his tabernacle in scenes 
of creation more sublime than any works which 
man's art can achieyey constantly to recall to 
their minds the omnipotent ruler of the 
universe. 

Such was Elsie's notion, for she had neyer 
attempted to reconcile the complete self-sacrifice 
of the inspired lawgiver with the system of 
jugglery and imposition which such a theory 
as hers must attribute to him. Nevertheleas, 
she had taught herself to venerate him with a 
degree of hero-worship far exceeding the cold 
admiration of many who would argue for his 
miraculous powers. She pictured to herself 
the camp of Israel extending through the 
Wady, and Moses, like an Arab Sheikh, stand* 
ing by the wells to preserve order among the 
obedient throng. She not only imagined the 
scene, but believed that some three thousand 
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five hundred years ago, it had actually occurred 
upon that very ground. 

There had been so few opportunities for com- 
plete solitude since she had left Cairo that 
now, finding herself alon«, she seemed to revel 
in the sensations which her position inspired, 
and, beneath one of the stunted palms over- 
hanging the now brackish wells, she besought 
the great God of Israel, to comfort her with 
His love and to guide her into His truth. 

It was late and she was preparing to arise 
when her eye was attracted by a shining sub- 
stance upon the ground. She took it up, and 
found it to be a broken chain, which had pro- 
bably been attached to a watch, to which was 
suspended a simple c.oss of agate. Was this 
the answer to her prayer ? 

She heard her father's voice, and presently 
met him with Frederick Morden. 

" We have been searching for you in all 
directions," said her father. 

'^ I thought you were up those cliffs," added 
Q 3 
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Morden : " Elliott is gone off to the top of 
them in hopes of finding yon. Our cook 
always gets the dinner ready before yours, 
and is terribly put out when we are not there 
to eat it. To say the truth, I was half afraid, 
Miss Seymour, that you were devoured by a 
baba. I saw some footsteps of hyenas as we 
came along." 

" I wonder you did not bring your rifle to 
protect me !" 

" I was very nearly going out with it, to 
shoot hares and desert partridges, of which I 
saw a brace." 

" You must find the desert very dull !" said 
Elsie, who felt how entirely destitute he was of 
any sympathies of association. 

" Well, it is rather slow, but I like it better 
than the Nile after all. We do get exercise 
here, at all events, but there is much less 
shooting and that kind of thing, than Deira led 
me to expect." 

Elsie could scarcely help smiling as she re- 
plied — 
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^^ I should suppose you would not think of 
coming here again on purpose to shoot ?'' 

^^ Not 1 1 I have scarcely seen a thing till 
to-day/' returned poor Morden, who did not 
perceive her satire. 

^^ To be sure/' rejoined Elsie, ^^ this is not 
the time of year for the moors in Bootland, but 
I should think you would have enjoyed a 
winter on the coast 'of Albania much better ?" 

^^ YeSy I hear that well spoken of, Fielding 
and another man I knew, went there in a yacht 
and enjoyed themselves thoroughly. Oh ! there 
is no doubt this is very slow work !" 

" Arid yet I suppose you knew there was no 
game here ?" 

^^NOy I don't suppose I'd thought much 
about ity till I asked Deira." 

<^ You must remember about the quails in 
the Bible ?" 

^^ Ah I Well there are no quails now ! I 
thought we mighty at least, find some of them." 

Elsie gave it up as a hopeless task. If she 
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had oateohiaed a village achcMdbayshe ooald 
not have obtained kas reBpooae^ so she sug- 
gested that, aa they were approaching the 
tents, he had better go in search of his com- 
panion while she returned with her father. 

During the morrow's travel| as she sat npon 
her dromedary, threading the wild, circuitous 
glens which conduct to the wilderness of Sin, 
her thoughts reverted to the little cross which 
she had found in answer to her prayer, and she 
took it out to gaae upon it. She did not ap[ve- 
ciate, in its fullness, the mystery of Wady 
Morkha, with its boundary of variegated moun- 
tains and its lilac distance, enshrining the faint 
outline of Oebel Serbal. It was in this vale 
that the manna was first showered down to feed 
the people of Israel, and she had not learnt of 
that hidden manna upon which the saints of 
God are feeding day by day ! 

On entering Wady Morkha, Elliott and Mor- 
den remained behind to bathe in the Bed Sea, 
so that fUsie and her father reached the ci^mp- 
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ing-pkce alone and look a Btroll to Eyn Morkha, 
a Trell beneath a rock, overshadowed by a single 
palm. This wilderness of Sin, with its mira- 
culous supplies of manna and quails, must have 
appeared like an oasis in Israel's journey 
towards Horeb. So thought Elsie as she sat 
and delineated the beautiful outline of Gebel 
Serbal, with a foreground of exquisite variety. 

^'I almost wish, dear papa, we had been 
alone and not attached ourselves to the other 
party,'^ remarked Elsie to her father. 

"Well, darling, you know I asked you 
before we started. But there is no reason we 
should not separate upon reaching Mount 
Sinai." 

" Oh r no — that would never do. Besides 
we heard, you may remember, that we ought to 
be a large party to go through Sheikh Hossayn's 
country to Fetra. I did not mean to find any 
fault with our arrangements, which were for 
the best, but simply to express my preference 
for being all alone with you, dearest father.'^ 
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*^ Bear child I" exclaimed Mr. Seymour, and 
continued: "I rather like Mr. Elliott. He 
seems clever and sensible, 1 think.'^ 

^' But very insipid, papa I He is certainly 
better than his companion. But it scarcely 
shows much discrimination to have chosen such 
a fellow-traveller for these lands of poetry. 
Don't you think him rather disappointing upon 
acquaintance ?" 

" Well, I have hardly conversed enough to 
perceive it, but he appears to be well-informed 
and shrewd. I almost think you are hard upon 
him." 

" Perhaps I am ; but you know how difficult 
I am to please." 

Mr. Seymour thought of CSecil Montagu, and 
sighed. 

^^ See, papa !" exclaimed Elsie : ^^ here is 
Taimay, coming with our camels to water them." 

** Well, I declare ! there is that fellow, Mor- 
den, shooting," rejoined her father, who heard 
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the report of a gun in the distance, and saw 
Morden in the same direction. 

Frank enjoyed the desert life as much 
as Elsici and she was mistaken in sup- 
posing that he did not feel its associations. It 
is true that bis mind was. of a totally different 
cast from her own and that he often said least 
upon sulg'ects which be felt most deeply. He^ 
did not, perhaps, strain after recollections as 
she did, and felt them rather as a whole than 
in detail. Had his travels been through an 
American prairie, he would have experienced 
less general interest than in wandering through 
the wilderness of Mount Sinai, for he certainly 
did acknowledge, the charm of treading upon 
ground hallowed by the deeds of remote ages 
and by the most glorious aspirations of hu- 
manity. 

Of late Frank had felt himself rather repelled 
by Elsie's manner. Her amiability at theoom* 
mencement of the journey had led him to pre* 
Q 5 
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snme upon gaining her friendship, or er^n bet 
affections. It may be that he had checked her by 
his advances, and it appeared but too certain to 
him that she had growti colder and more re- 
served. For this reason, daring tho lasl two 
days, he had purposely thrown himself less in 
her way, and had resolved, half in pique, to 
keep more aloof for the future. Behind these 
resolves there lingered a secret hope of their 
being accidentally thrown together and a poa* 
sible discovery that, after all, her apparent chill 
might only be a momentary caprice, or au acci- 
dental humour. 

Upon leaving the wide expanse of Wady 
Morkha, they entered the defiles of the wild 
rock- mountains by which it was girt, and, 
losing sight of the Bed Sea, travelled inland, 
towards Horeb, the mount of God. 

Grander and more grand became the sceiie 
at each step, as they wound among rocks of 
every tint and hue, from black basalt to pink 
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and yellow sand-stone. In Wady Mokuttub 
are most of those Sinai tic inscriptions, by soir.e 
attributed to the children of Israel in their 
wanderings. Towering above the other inoun- 
tainSy in this stupendous scene of desolation, is 
the beautiful Gebel Serbal, which they had per- 
oeived upon the previous day. A bluish tinge 
inyested its summit and seemed, like a halo, to 
distinguish it from the many- coloured hills at 
its base. 

Another day brought them into the Wady 
Feiran, a ravine more lonely than anything 
which Elsie had ever seen, of which the sides 
are formed of almost perpendicular rocks of red 
granite, while its bed is irrigated by a rivulet, 
shaded by groves of palm and mimosa. The 
graceful peaks of the rocky mountains form the 
termination of every vista and, by their varied 
colours and singular forms, afford a constant 
diversion to the eye. This oasis of fertility 
and cultivation, with its fields of grass, palm 
groves, and human habitations, is the more 
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striking . as it oeours suddenly, amidst a howN 
ing wilderness of so many days^ continued 
tiayel. 

^^ De Sheikh want to dreat you in his dent* 
He lib near here, and hope you will come dine 
wid him and his wifes." 

Such was Aohmet^s speech to Miss Seymour 
and her fitiher, as the party were issuing from 
Wady Feiran. 

" Oh I what a bore V^ grumbled Mr. Sey- 
mour* 

^ I should so like it !'' said Elsie : ^^ papa, 
do you much mind it, for once ? We shall 
neyer have such another opportunity of seeing 
the Arabs in their tents." 

^^ As you like, darling ; but I should think 
you^U find it rery dirty. Does he live in a 
tent, or where ?" he continued, addressing the 
dragoman. 

^ Oh, yes I in a dent. Berry many dents 
with all his wifes, you know !" 

^^ What a joke I" exclaimed Morden, wha 
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had just ridden up on his dromedary and heard 
the concluding words. ^^Deira wants us to 
dine with your Shiekb. We are to pay lots of 
baksheesh for it, of course. I hope you will 
come, Miss Seymour, it will be a capital spree, 
I expect" 

" Ah !" said the diagoman ; ^ '* but Miss 
Seymour no dine in de gentleman's dent — she 
dine wid his missis and de bint, dey call dem : de 
young ladies, you know." 

" Oh law I" rejoined Morden. ** Won^t 
they let us all dine with the ladies ? It will 
be slow work in the .gentleman's tent, as you 
call it. Who are the gentlemen besides our- 
selves, pray ?" 

" Oh I great many — De Sheikh, and his 
fader, and all bis broders, and dese beople you 
see. And they kill a sheep or a goat, braps, 
and you eat him, after de bint and de wifes 
dress him all manner of ways." 

*' I suppose I shall have to superintend the 
dressing, then," suggested Elsie : ^^ if this part 
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of the busiaets has to be transaoted iu the 
ladies' tent." 

^^ Welly I hope then you'll send us in some- 
thing eatable." 

^^I won't promise it. Tell me, Acbmety 
why our Sheikh has decked himself out so 
splendidly in that silk dress ? He looks as if 
he had come fresh out of the Cairo bazaar." 

^^ It be for his wife. He be so berry glad to 
get home. He neber wear dat fine dress in 
Cairo or anywhere, but for his own wife. 
When he go to Cairo he walk in berry poor 
dresSy as you see, but now he come home he 
wear fine dress to show how glad he be to see 
her, and all his bint and little ones at home." 

Elsie was touched with the simplicity 
which dictated such a custom, and with the 
monotonous ehaunt of joy ^hich he had been 
intoning to himself, as he advanced along, at 
the head of the party. That same night, in 
the retirement of her tent, she wrote some 
lines in her journal-book, of which, notwith- 
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standing their hasty and careless composition^ 
we venture to give a transoript :— 

SHEIKH OMBAHEEKH. 

Oh ! wherefore now that blithesome song ? 

Ombahrekh, whj so gaj ? 
So full of mirth — wh7 ride along. 
* As on a bridal day ? 

Anon thou wert in Cairo's town, 

'Mid many a bright bazaar, 
Where Persian robes were hanging down. 

And jewels from Senaar I 

Yet in that city thou wast ne'er 

In silken garments seen. 
Thy bedVi roboi of wild goat hair, 

Was all thy pomp, I ween I 

Nay ! who in Masr* s streets should care 

To hear thy desert song ) 
Or who discern thy chieftain's air 

Amid that stranger throng % 
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They knew thee as a bed*wi wild 
In that eoane jellabeer, 

For there thou wast the desert child. 
Bat art a chieftain here ! 

Oh I care not for the scorn of pride 
In gorgeous Masr s mart, 

For all are strangers bj th j edde. 
And strangers to thj heart ! 

But now thj joumej's toil is past, 
And thou art near thy home. 

To see thj darling wife at last. 
The happ7 day is come. 

The tears that glisten in thine eye, 
The look upon thy brow, 

Are signs of joy that never lie, 
More true than words, I trow ! 

Ombahrekh, chaunt thy bridal lay. 
It is an hour for mirth I 

Come wear thy Brouasa robe to-day, 
To greet thy native earth. 
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It is for her that gorgeous state t 

For, who, in Cairo's throng 
Could prize it as the loyiug mate 

Who hears thy lorer's song t 

Oh I wife 1 in all jon rich bazaar 

There was no heart like thine 1 
What cared thej for mj chaunt afar. 

To thee a song dirine t 

Ombahrekh, thou hast done aright, 

There is no lore like this ! 
So keep thj Broussa garments bright 

To greet thy homely bliss. 

They shortly entered the ravine in which 
Sheikh Ombahrekh's tents were pitched* 
There were no less than eleven of these habi- 
tations placed in a row. The material of which 
they were made was black goats-hair, but, in- 
stead of the ordinary conical shape, they 
were flat-headed and square in form. The 
dragoman prepared Elsie and her companions 
for a strange exhibition, in which they were 
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to take part, aud vhich preoladed their pay- 
ing much attention to anything besides. They 
were to ride thw camels in single file in rear 
of the Sheikh, and, in this - form, to march up 
and down before the eleven tents. While they 
went through this strange evolution, the 
women within made a noise with thesir tongues 
which resembled the sound of a watchman's 
rattle. This was the customary greeting to 
the Sheikh upon his return after a long ab- 
sence. 

A long time elapsed during the preparation 
of the feast, of which they were doomed to 
partake, and Elsie, suggesting a walk, they 
inspected the flocks of sheep and goats around 
the tents, and saw one of these unfortunate 
animals captured for their meaL 

In the meanwhile, their baggage- camels, 
which had remained in the rear, had arrived, 
and their tents were pitched in the vicinity of 
Sheikh Ombahrekh's encampment Mr. Sey- 
mour was anxious, if possible, to avoid the 
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horrors of the gipsy feast, as he called it, but 
found Elsie determined not to miss so good an 
opportunity of witnessing their domestio ar- 
rangements. She entered the tent of the 
Sheikh's wife, where a lai^ge number of women 
were collected, who^ after a polite greeting, 
began to examine her clothes and ornaments. 
Mr. Seymour was not allowed to follow his 
daughter; but, for Elsie's satisfaction, the 
dragoman so contrived, as to be able, without 
intruding into the hareem, to interpret from 
behind a curtain suspended before the door. 

The interior of the tent was hung with 
sheep- skins, and a species of dew^n was formed 
of these and camel-hair cloaks, whereon they 
were seated* They unveiled in her presence, 
and she could trace a certain amount of beauty 
in their black sparkling eyes and swarthy 
features. Their blue dress was of the ooarsest 
texture, and not remarkable for cleanliness. 
She amused them by exhibiting her watch and 
chain, and they looked with great delight upon 
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her rings, and exolaimed that they were beau- 
tiful. 

Elsie made an essay of her arabic, and found 
that she could proceed without the dragoman, 
who, not being ' wanted, went to help the 
Hawagees with their feast. 

^^ You come from a long, long way off ?" 

** Very far," replied Elsie. 

" Beyond Mas'r ?" 

" Par beyond I" 

** Mas'r is very beautiful, is it not ?" 

" Beautiful." 

^^ Many English Hawilgees come here." 

" Have there been many of late ?" 

" Many, many." 

" Did they come here to see you ?" 

"No — but travellers were in this Wady 
before yesterday." 

'' English Haw&gees?" 

" Yes, gone to the convent of Mount Sinai." 

** English ladies — women ?" 

** No, no— Hawd.gees, one, two." 
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After more conversation of the kind, the 
dinner, at length, made its appearance, haying 
heen preceded by coflfee, roasted and pounded 
in Elsie's presence. The repast consisted of 
four dishes, all derived from the sheep which 
had been killed, and really not deserving of 
even Mr. Bateson's censure. Elsie was forced 
to eat with her fingers, and, being pressed to 
take more than was agreeable, found it hard to 
invent excuses which would satisfy her hos- 
tesses. At length, she succeeded in communi- 
cating with her father, "and, after a tender 
farewell of the Arabs, made her escape to her 
own tent, where she sat down to write her 
daily notice of the various wonders she had 
seen. 

Elliott and Morden remained later with their 
hosts, who were much pleased with the latter, 
whose merry face and hearty laugh won their 
cordial sympathy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MOUKT SINAI. 



On the morrow at an early hour they came in 
Bight of Gebel Moossa. At every turn of the 
desolate Wadies, the shattered rooks of granite 
recalled the scene which greeted the prophet 
Elijah, when he made his forty days' pilgrim- 
age to the mount of Qod. 

The grandeur of the scene so entirely ab- 
sorbed Elsie, that she shrank from conversa- 
tion, and endeavoured to picture Israel in 
Bephidim, and Moses ascendiDg the granite 
mount. When the sun illumines the rocks of 
Horeb or St. Katharine, it imparts to them an 
effect of burnished copper, so shining is the 
material of which they are composed. Al- 
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though her spirit had not penetrated the mys- 
tery of the stern mountain of the Law, and had 
still less, sought, heyond its shadow, for the 
well-spring of divine grace, yet she felt an 
indescribable interest in beholding that mighty 
pile of primary formation, whence the religion 
of one half of the human race took its rise. 
The Mohammedans, as well as the Jews and 
Christians, acknowledge the revelation of mount 
Sinai, and it has thus been calculated that, at 
least five hundred millions of our species bow 
down to its divine inspirations. 

It was a full hour before sun-set when they 
approached the huge square pile of building, 
looking like a fortified town, in a cleft of mount 
Horeb, known by the name of the convent of 
St. Katharine. Ere long, they found them- 
selves beneath its lofty walls of stone and, 
having descended from the dromedaries, were, 
one after another, seated in the slip-knot of a 
rope and hoisted up through a trap-door of the 
building. In the eame manner their baggage 
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was hauled after tbem, and Elsie found her- 
self within the walls of an Eastern monastery. 

The strangers' rooms are a series of cells, 
opening on to a gallery oyerlooking one of the 
principal courts of the convent, and the rule, 
or custom, of mount Sinai, is sufficiently lenient 
to allow of ladies sharing in the hospitalities of 
the place, provided they refrain from intruding 
into certain portions of the building. Elsie 
was delighted with her cell, overlooking the 
garden of the convent, of which the cypresses 
and olives formed a pleasing foreground to the 
stupendous desolation beyond. She could not 
help contrasting the grand prospect with 
that sombre street in which she had placed 
her London sisterhood, and almost wishing she 
could transport her infant establishment to this 
glorious scene, and spend the remainder of her 
days in the calm contemplation and holy 
prayer, which the rocks of mount Sinai must 
inspire. 

Her father had lain down to sleep before 
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dinner, as he was overcome with the fatigues 
of the journey, and she was left to meditate in 
silence. 

In' looking upon that stern wM scene, the 
last few months arose before her, and she re- 
called Cecil Montagu and the impression which 
she had unwittingly suffered him to make 
upon her heart. She longed to find one, as 
.accomplished as he, to understand her. Her 
fancy's aspirations seemed without response, 
for although she had occasionally known the 
luxury of sympathy upon a variety of subjects, 
she had scarcely ever met one whose whole 
heart beat in unison with hers. 

The sun was setting behind the red peaks of 
the desert, and she knelt upon the divan at her 
open casement, and adored the God of that 
exquisite nature, the lord God of Sinai. She 
looked down into the garden beneath her, and 
saw a figure watching the same sunset. ^It 
was a man in a European dress, but neither 
Elliott nor Morden, and she concluded him to 
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be one of the strangers staying in the convent. 
After standing for a time in contemplation, he 
turned and approached the monastery. At 
that moment she fancied that his genend ap- 
pearance was not unknown to her, but it was 
too dark to distinguish his features. 

Elsie found her father so much overcome 
with his journey that she induced him to go 
to bed, and she herself soon retired for the 
night, impatient to arise early and see the 
wonders of the mount of God. 

At three in the morning she was awoke by 
a dull sound like that of a hammer beating 
against a board, and presently she heard foot- 
steps passing her door, and English voices in 
the corridor. 

The sound was the Greek church bell calling 
the monks to the nocturnal oflBice, and the voices 
were those of two Englishmen, who had arisen 
either from curiosity or devotion, to be present at 
the Eastern service. So she learnt from one of 
the monks in the morning, when she found her 
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father sufficiently recovered to partake of an 
early meal and accompany her up mount 
Sinai. 

A monk, in his black head gear, and some 
Arab boys acted as their ciceroni, and pointed 
out the wonders of Gebel Moossa. The steep 
ascent presently enabled them to overlook the 
convent, of which the walls are as old as the days 
of theEmperor Justinian, who is also said to haye 
built the church. The nK)nastery stands upon 
that platform of mount Horeb, where tradition 
describes Moses as having beheld the burning 
bush while tending the flocks of Jetbro, and 
one of the chapels covers the sacred site of that 
event. Sinai is a peak of Mount Horeb, of 
which St. Epistema forms a second cliflT. 

The Greek monk, who spoke a little French 
and Italian, told Mr. Seymour that there was 
another party of Englishmen a short distance 
a-head of them. Having made Mr. Seymour's 
head- ache their excuse for avoiding Morden 
and Elliott, they dreaded overtaking them. 
R 2 
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However, there was no such cause for fear, for 
upon passing a stone doorway half way up the 
mountain — a doorway marked with a cross and 
enclosing the more sacred precints — ^they came 
suddenly upon two strangers with their guide, 
whose faces were turned backwards towards 
the arch, to gaze upon the exquisite birds-eye 
view to which it forms a frame. 
^*Papa! It is Mr. Lisle P 
^* How do you do, Miss Seymour ? Who 
could have thought to meet in such a scene ?" 

Elsie had extended her hand cordially, for 
she could not disguise her pleasure at meeting 
an old friend, at such a time. Mr. Seymour 
was no less warm in his greeting. 

" My uncle, Mr. Winslow !" said Herbert, 
introducing an oldish looking man, with a re- 
fined and pleasing expression of countenance. 

Various enquiries took place on either side, 
and, for a moment, the great thought of mount 
Sinai seemed to have been forgotten, in the 
agreeable discourse of the hour, but Herbert 
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recalled Elsie to the glorious scenes arouad 
them. 

After entering beneath a second archway, 
similar, to the first, they passed the chapel to 
the blessed Virgin and the infant Saviour. 

" How strange !*' exclaimed Elsie, " to pkce 
such a chapel as this upon the stern mountain 
of the law I" 

" There is a legend,'' returned Herbert, who 
had ascended the mountain on the previous 
day, '^ that our blessed Lord's parents brought 
Him here during their flight into Egypt, and 
that the Babe of Bethlehem rested in this 
cave. I see you smile incredulously, but 
grant at all events that, se non e verb e ben 
trovato. To me, at least, it is most comforting, 
in this region of legal ordinances, to be able to 
dwell, for a moment, upon the reign of Grace 
and Truth, and to recall, amid these shattered 
mountains, seethed by the fire of God— this 
very wreck of primeval nature the stern 
Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage — to 
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recall, I say, the meek and lowly Babe — the 
Saviour of the world, Who has redeemed us 
from the granite code of Moses.'' 

"Well, I confess," replied Elsie, who, if 
she did not quite agree in all he said, was de- 
lighted to have found, at length, a heart more 
sympathetic than those of her late companions r 
" that, whatever faith one may attach to the 
legend, your explanation of it is most satis- 
factory. But do not think I was smiling at 
the legend, for I am not an iconoclast, where 
the icon is beautiful." 

"Where it is beautiful !" repeated Her- 
bert, in a low voice, which could only be 
heard by Elsie, as they were some paces- 
ahead of Mr. Seymour and Arthur Winslaw, 
" ha I Miss Seymour — but, where it is marred 
and without form or comeliness, where, in 
short, it is the icon of the cross, what say you: 
then r 

There are moments, in the lives of most 
persons, when a single s^itence causes a thrill^ 
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sueh as whole yolumes might be unable to pro- 
duee. 

Elsie glanced at the earnest face of him who 
was addressing her and did not reply. 

They had reached a plateau, or hollow, be- 
tween the two peaks of Mount Sinai, in the 
midst of which is a well, known by the name 
of ^' Elijah's Fountain," and by its side grows 
a single cypress, of considerable height. At a 
short distance above the spring, is the chapel, 
enclosing the cave, in which Elijah lodged 
when the word of the Lord came to him and 
said : — " What doest thou here^ Elyah P^ 

^^ Acknowledge the grandeur of this scene, 
oMiss Seymour," said Herbert, pointing 
towards mount St. Katharine, ^' the words of 
scripture so exactly describe it." 

^^ I wish I had a Bible here, to read them," 
answered Elsie^ 

** I have one, and, if you allow me, will 
i^ead you the passage. The Lord said to 
Elijah, who was in the cave — * Qo forth and 
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stand upon the mount before the Lord. Andj he-- 
holdf the Lord passed by^ and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains^ and broke in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in 
the wind; and after the wind an earthquake ; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake ; and 
after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not in the fire ; and after the fire a stUl small 
voiee.^ " 

" What a marvellously beantiful description 
of those shattered rocks in front of ns !'^ ex- 
claimed Elsie: "was ever poetry more sub- 
lime ? Imagine the Prophet of Israel wrapped 
in his mantle at the entrance of this cave, con- 
sulting the Oracles of Gk>d !" 

'^ It does not appear, from the context, that 
Elijah actually came forth from the grotto, 
until after this terrible storm had passed ; and 
then, when the still small voice of his Lord 
addressed him, he came out, with his face 
wrapped in his mantle, and stood in . the 
entrance of the cave." 
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" It is certainly a most complete picture." 



The ascent from Elijah's oave to the sum- 
mit, is very steep, but Elsie refused all as- 
sistance, and was the first of the party to ac- 
complish it. It was here that Moses was forty 
days and forty nights in close communion 
with God. 

" To be all atone with God, upon that wild 
mountain, would, indeed," thought Elsie^ " be 
the height of blessedness !" 

She would, at that moment, have preferred 
it even to the society of Lisle,, for her heart 
was very full. 

XFpon the pinnacle of Sinai are two rude 
buildings, well suited ta the stern aspect of 
the place, the one a Mohammedan mosque, the 
other a Christian chapel, thus showing the 
concord of so many hundred millious in the 
truth of the Sina'itic revelation. Nothing can 
be more simple or appropriate than the chapel, 
a 5 
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with its rude stone altar, and its ruder stones 
on which to kneel. 

But the prospect at their feet was the cli- 
max of grandeur. On one side mount St. 
Katharine, fifteen hundred feet higher tbaa 
Sinai; and all around needles of granite, rising 
in succession, one tier heyond another, as far 
as the gulfs of Akaba and Suez, of which, on 
either side, thej could discern the blue waters. 

Elsie stood in silent contemplation of this 
greatest of earthly scenes. Herbert did not 
care to interrupt her at such a moment, and, 
indeed, he himself was equally absorbed in the 
glorious vision.. 

In the meantime, Arthur Winslow seemed to 
have disappeared, and to have left Mr. Seymour 
to the mercies of a talkative Greek monk, who 
was pointing out the valleys of the Israelitish 
camp, and the exact sites of each sacred trans- 
action. 

^' I should like to go into the chapel," said 
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Elsie to her father, as she led the way towards 
it. 

She was longing to be alone in some such 
retirement to collect her thoughts, and, per- 
haps, to pray. Upon reaching the door of the 
oratory, she started in momentary surprise at 
seeing a man kneeling in prayer, in whom, 
though his back was turned, she recognized 
Mr. Wiuslow. She had not the courage or re- 
solution to follow his example, and turned 
aside lest she should interrupt him by her 
presence. 

As they descended the mountain, she lin* 
gered behind her father and his guide, and, 
believing herself unobserved, paused before 
the supposed resting-place of the Holy family, 
aud acknowledged to herself that it was a 
relief to turn from the objects of that sublime 
place to Him who commenced His revelation 
in such lowliness of love. 

She had almost felt tempted to kneel for a 
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momont before that grotto, but was arrested 
by the sound of footsteps. It was Herbert 
Lisle, who saw her lingering at the spot. 

" I think you are right, Mr. Lisle," she 
said, as he approached her: ^'this shrine of 
Humility and Love is very pleasant to con- 
template after the thoughts of the Mount." 

" You acknowledge that ?" 

^*You were hard upon me just now, I 
think," she returned : " you were, perhaps, 
thinking of our conversation at Branston-Park, 
last autumn ?" 

" Then, may I hope I was wrong in pre- 
suming that the cross continues to have no 
place in your system ? By-the-bye, will you 
allow me to ask after your sisterhood ?" 

'' I left it at my friends' request. They 
tempted me away by the allurements of Kar- 
nak and Jerusalem, and I scarcely repent 
having left hard work in dingy London for 
contemplation on mount Sinai." 
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" Perhaps the practical may be the gainer 
by these moments of calm reflection," returned 
Lisle. 

" I don't know I Last night I was longing 
to transport all my infant establishment into 
this beantifnl desert, and to spend my life in 
dreaming here.'' 

" You have not answered my question," re- 
joined Herbert : "I want to know whether 
your sisterhood has made any progress in the 
points which we once discussed, or whether it 
is still wanting in any such shrine of Humility 
and Love as that which we have passed ?" 

"We shall never understand each other," 
replied Elsie, who was too proud to acknow- 
ledge how entirely she really comprehended 
what he said : " I trust we have the spirit of 
love amongst us." 

" But not the icon of which you were speak- 
ing just now?" 

"Did you encamp in Wady Ozaita?" en- 
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quired Elsie, as if a aoddea thought ocooired 
to her. 

«< Yes— by the wells of Elim." 

^^ And did you lose an icany by any ohaaoe, 
or rather, a plain agate cross ?" 

^^ Yes, from my watch." 

" Is it this r 

^^ I am tempted to say no." 

" Why r 

^^ That you may keep it, Miss Seymour." 

^' I probably require it more than you ; but 
I do not like to keep it" 

" Pray keep it." 

^' I was alone by the wells of Elim and 
found this cross like an answer to my prayer," 
said Elsie, in a musing tone, and then con- 
tinued : ^^ but if I keep it, I will give you 
back the chain. Are you quite sure you do 
not want it yourself ?" 

'^ I have another. Fray keep it as a recol- 
lection of that prayer in the wilderness." 
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^^ Thank you — I almost think I will keep, 
it. Here is the chain. I aoi extremelj 
obliged." 

Elsie said this in an indifferent tone of yoice 
as if to show Herbert that she did not accept 
his present as a token from himself, but for 
the sake of the circumstances under which she 
had found the cross. 

" You may become- an admirer of the sym- 
bol/' muttered Herbert : ^^ and may make it the 
badge of your association. Who knows ?" 

Elsie sighed as she replied : 

" Ah I who knows ? But we must go faster, 
for they are far in front of us." 

"No, see. They are stopping talking to 
some one. I think I must leave you and go 
back in search of my uncle, for he is not with 
them." 

Upon turning a corner of the zig-zag 
descent they came upon Mr. Seymour and his 
guides, and found the former in conversation 
with Morden and Elliott, who were only now 
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ascending the mountain. Herbert Lisle having 
bowed to his fair companion, endeavoured to 
escape unobserved, while Elsie went forward 
to address her fellow foavellers. 

" You were very early this morning," said 
Elliott. *' Finding you were gone, we lionized 
the convent, and saw everything before we 
started." 

*' Were you pleased ?" she enquired. 

** Oh, yes ! you should ask Morden, for he 
has made great allies of the monks." 

" Yes, I have been drinking araki with 
them, and have promised them some bitter 
ale. Jolly fellows ! However, it is a slow life 
for them, no doubt ! I would not pass my ex- 
istence here for something, I know." 

" You would not get any good shooting, I 
should think," replied Eli>ie, in a half-satirical, 
half- contemptuous voice. 

" No, not even desert partridges, I should 
fancy." 

"Or quails?" 
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" No, they seem to be extinct now." 

"Why, of course, my dear fellow," said 
Elliott, laughing : " they were only sent for 
the IsrS^elites, who must have thought it a 
miracle to find them in such a place." 

" Oh, ah, yes — I remember. No great loss 
to these monks though, for they tell me they 
eat no meat from one year's end to another." 

"You are carrying your drawing-book, I 
see," remarked Elsie to Frank, desiring to 
change the conversation. 

" Is not the scenery striking r" returned the 
other. " Although, perhaps, too much wanting 
in vegetation and repose, it is certainly very 
grand." 

" Wanting in vegetation !" thought Elsie, 
as she recalled her happy interview with Lisle. 

" I think repose is scarcely what one seeks 
or expects on Mount Sinai," she replied : " you 
know, Mr. Lisle^ I think ? he is here with his 
uncle." 
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^^ So I have just beard from our dragoman I 
Have you met him ?'' 

*' Yea, he is on the mountain." 

Frank felt rather jealous of Herbert^ as of 
one likely to interfere between himself and 
Elsie, and yet, a moment's reflection would 
have sufficed to show him upon how slender a: 
foundation rested his own hopes." 

They parted, and Ebie returned to her con- 
vent cell, where, amidst her journal and letter- 
writing, she found time to recall the impression^t 
of the morning. 
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CH^U^TER VIL 



THE INSPIBATIOKS OP HOREB. 



Between Sinai and Mount St. Katharino lies 
a deep ravine, flanked by the red granite of 
which the adjacent mountains are composed^ 
This yalley, whieh exhibits the same appear* 
ance of convulsron as most of the rocks in the 
locality, is wonderfully beautiful, being enli- 
yened by the olive garden of the Convent of 
the Forty Martyrs, which is situated at some 
distance up the gorge. This monastery is at 
present uninhabited, and the garden cultivated 
by the monks of St. Katharine's. The graceful 
and airy peak of Gebel Katerin overshadows 
this deserted shrine and served, in days of 
yore, to remind the ascetics who dwelt withiu 
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its walls of that beautiful legend of which the 
Diisseldorf painter has created an image known 
to all ; for it is related that when the blessed 
saint was martyred, during the great persecu- 
tion of Alexandria, the angels transported her 
body overland and sea, to the summit of that glo- 
rious crag, whence it was afterwards removed 
to the present shrine of St. Katharine at Mount 
Sinai. 

The ascent of Gebel Eaterin presents far 
greater difficulties than its rival, Gebel Moossa, 
as it is not only considerably higher, but also 
far more precipitous. On the day following 
that of his unexpected meeting with Miss Sey- 
mour, Herbert bad started from the convent 
long before sunrise, in the company of his 
uncle, whom he had left at the monastery of 
the Forty Martyrs, while he performed a feat 
which promised to reward him by a prospect 
of the whole Sina'ltic peninsula. 

They were accompanied by a single Arab 
guide, who asoended with Lisle, while Arthur 
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Winslow, who was uot equal to such an excur- 
sion, remained alone in the deserted convent, 
of which he had obtained the keys from Mount 
Sinai. 

The hours of solitude had not seemed long 
to the old man, when his nephew, at length, 
returned. 

" Well, Herbert, you have had warm work of 
it, I expect. You look fagged." 

" Ah I but I have been well repaid. The 
view is past description." 

" I suppose you get more of a map than from 
Mount Sinai ?" 

Herbert replied in the affirmative and, after 
explaining, from a sketch, some of the features 
of the panorama, continued — 

'^ And how have you passed your time? I 
am afraid you must have been wearied to 
death." 

** Not T. I could have spun out a few hours 
more, at a stretch." 
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" Well, I think youUl end by turning her- 
mit, I declare !" 

^* I am sure it would suit my tastes best, if 
I could reconcile it to mj conscience. I would 
willingly spend my life in this old convent and 
its beautiful chapel. Have you seen it ?" 

Herbert accompanied his uncle to inspect 
the simple chapel, of which, like in all those of 
the Eastern Church, the sacrarium is partitioned 
off by a wooden screen, upon the panels of 
which are sacred pictures of our blessed Lord 
and His saints. 

" Have you been here all the time of my 
absence V^ enquired Herbert, when they came 
out. 

'* Some time ; but I have wandered about 
and have read a good deal." 

" You certainly seem inclined to the solitary- 
life, uncle. Who would have supposed it to be 
your vocation ?" 

" I wish almost T could believe it right ; but 
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I am oanTinoed that modem anohorets ought to 
seek their wilderness in the dark, smoky towns, 
at home, rather than in this glorious desert, 
while there are so many millions of perishing 
souls to save." 

**I fear you are right," replied Herbert, 
with a sigh. ^^ And yet, if so, were all those 
holy men of old — the hermit-saints — in error ? 
There were populous towns and numbers of 
unconverted heathen in the world in their 
days." 

^^ That very thought struck me this morning 
as I knelt in the church, praying for strength 
and resolution for the dark future. I treated 
it as a temptation of Satan, and yet now you 
suggest it again. Cannot you answer it for 
me?" 

"Well," said Herbert, reflecting, "I sup- 
pose the fact is that holy men of all ages have 
been liable to occasional mistakes, as if to show 
that the component parts of the church militant 
are, at the best, imperfect. Sanctity does not 
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ever seem to have guaranteed men from mis- 
takes. I am sure our English divines of the 
days of Charles the First were holy men, and 
yet they certainly made grievous mistakes by 
their erastianism. Take all the saints of the 
calendar, almost, and it is the same story. For 
my part, I quite believe in the holiness of 
Saint Dominic, and yet, notwithstanding Mde. 
Lacordaire's defence of him, I cannot suffer 
him to escape all blame on the score of the 
Albigenses' persecution. Eelying upon the 
secular arm has been a great error of holy men, 
even down to our own day, far greater, no 
doubt, than giving op active work for calm con- 
templation." 

•*But then, Herbert, do you mean to say 
that you exclude the contemplative life alto- 
gether ?" 

" Well, perhaps I am going too far. There 
are some few men and women who may be 
allowed it, but, even then, I do not like it to 
be undertaken to the exclusion of all active 
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work. Else what becomes of our Lord's 
teaching in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew for instance ? Might not the Judge 
'say to these anchorets, speaking in the name 
of the neglected poor in towns, ^ / was an 
kumgered^ and ye gave me no meat^ and so on ?" 

^^ Yes, it seems evident that we ought not 
to be anchorets now- a- days, excepting for a 
season. Our Lord gives us the example of a 
temporary retreat into solitude." 

" It will be stransje," said Herbert, ** if 
this visit to the mount of ancient revelation, 
should give rise to a religious association for 
the evangelizing of our part of Christendom." 
♦ *' How so ? I donH understand you !" 

" No, — oh no I I will explain, if you 
promise to keep my secret. The young lady 
you saw yesterday. Miss Seymour, has helped 
to establish a kind of latitudinarian sisterhood 
in London, for the purpose of nursing the 
sick. It is already in activity, and she de- 
serves great praise, I am sure, for her share in 
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tb^ goo4 work, but it is wanting ia the one 
tbing needful." 

^^ Exaotly, and you are hoping she may be 
led to find th^t one blessed treasure here." 

'^ I want her to escape from legal bondage 
at the very fountain-head of the old law." 

^^ It is precious to think that the reige of 
graee includes within its bounds the very 
mount Sinai in Arabia which St. Paul cites as 
the source and centre of bondage. Oh I tiu|t 
she might be led to seek Him, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life I To think that this 
time last J^^ I had not the remotest knowledge 
of my Saviour, and was without a single ray 
of hope. There is one thing, dear Herbert, 
that many earnest, good people, seem to me 
rather timid, or even mistaken, about. I meaii 
their unwillingness to admit the po8|sibility, or 
likelihood) of a sudden conversion like mine." 

^^ But, would you have them preach sadden 
conversion, do you think ? I am quite willing 
to ^mit the fpict. But is it not rare ?" . 
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^' Noy I don't believe it. The more I dwell 
upon the marvellous love of God, in bringing 
me si^ddeniy — for it was most sudden — ^to a 
knowledge of Himself, and opening to me the 
way of life by a saving faith in Jesus, the more 
convineed I become, that such dealings must 
be within the ordinary workings of His provi- 
dence towards sinners, and, if so, it becomes a 
duty to announce the fact, or, as you would 
call it, to preaoh sudden conversion.'' 

^^ To preach conversion, I quite agree, must 
be right," said Lisle. 

" Ay," rejoined Winslow : " and it must be 
very often sudden. Look at St. Paul, the 
Eunuch, the thief upon the cross, the jailer 
at Fhilippi, Dionysius the Areopagito, indeed 
almost every instance in scripture. It stands 
to reason, in the case, either of the heathen, or 
of those notorious sinners, who, like myself, 
have long trampled under foot their baptismal 
coyjenant, that the Grace of God w^uld usually 

N 3 
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act suddenly in a moment. The veil is with- 
drawn in a second, and the soul reconciled 
through the blood of Christ, and made, by a 
miracle, to feel the marvel of God's loye.'' 

While they pursued their conversation it 
was growing late, and the westering sun re- 
minded them that it was time to hasten home- 
wards. When they came to the junction of 
the four valleys, the Wadies, Moossa, Raha, 
Sheikh, and Bephidim, they saw before them 
the party of their fellow-countrymen from the 
convent, among whom was Elsie. They were 
walking slowly, so that Lisle and Winslow 
soon came up with them. 

^* We have been examining the wonders of 
these valleys," said Elsie. 

^' And that strange piece of humbug — the 
mould for the golden-calf," added her father. 

^^ It is more like a jack-ass," rejoined Mor- 
den. 

Lisle was silent, for, whatever he might 
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think of the so- called smelting place of the 
Israelitish idol, he did not feel inclined to 
ridicule. 

^^ Mr. Elliott has been sketching," remarked 
Elsie, who, seeing Herbert's eyes fixed upon 
her drawing-book, added — " mine are merely 
recollections for myself. Here they are !" 

^^ EdfoOy Eanehy Erment ! I see," said Lisle, 
turning over the pages : ''is not the desert 
charming after the Nile ?" . 

^^Well, I confess I begin to think the 
Israelites made a happy exchange," replied 
Elsie. 

** And yet they always pined after Egypt," 

" Yes, and how completely the modern mode 
of travel confirms the scriptural comparison. 
In our Nile-boat, I am sure, we had every 
luxury, and such easy dewslns, et-cetera, 
whereas here, we are jolted from morning to 
night on a dromedary. I am sure my father sighs 
.or the flesh-pots of Egypt sometimes— don't 
you, papa ?" 
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^^ It 18 hard wofk ; but one gets into bettef 
condition for it after the first few daya I do 
not find it all couleur de rose on mount Knai, 
for last night I was bitten to dekth^" 

^'That looks more like the plagues of 
Egypt!" said Herbert; ^^I fancied the oon- 
yent was exempt from that eril." 

Both Frank and Morden exdaimed against 
Lisle's supposition. 

Thus engaged in talking, they returned t<^ 
wards the monastery of St. Kathaiine. Elsie, 
seeing Mr. Winslow walking apart, kindly ad«- 
dressed some remarks to him which led to an 
interesting conversation upon the sacred loca- 
lities. In the meanwhile Herbert had ^sked 
to look at Frank's drawings. He had already 
seen him and heard of his sister's iUnfesSi 

^' When we met you in London you had not 
decided upon your tour, I suppose ?" enquired 
Frank, who had, perhaps^ foi^tten the aab^- 
sequent death of Herbert's father. 

^' Let poe see, that was in September, I 
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think. It was soon aft^r that that I lost my poor 
fatheif, and determined upon coming abroad 
with my nnole. I started before November." 

^^ We did not leave England until quite the 
end of November. You have not been up the 
Nile» I conclude ?" 

" Not above Cairo. We spent Christmas 
at Bethlehem and then came on to Cairo, 
where '^e remained for a few weeks before 
setting out for the desert. We are now goin^ 
back to Jerusalem, and hope to be there for 
Holy week. We leave this to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

^^ We are not going until the next day," 
said Frank. ^^ So I fear we shall not have the 
pleasure of travelling together." 

Frank was perhaps pleased ^ think that 
Lisle would not be present to absorb Elsie's 
conversation, although he did not dread his 
influence over her as he would have done 
Montagu's. 
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They had now reached the convent which they 
were allowed to re-enter through the garden. 

" How is this ?" asked Morden. " I suppose 
the rope and pulley is a kind of complimentary 
way of receiving strangers. I think Miss 
Seymour would gladly have been excused the. 
cordial reception, but I believe they merely did 
it to pulley us." 

"Now, don't give us a whole strinff of 
punsi" returned Frank, half-ashamed of the 
mild attempt. 

While they were walking in the garden, 
Herbert joined Miss Seymour. 

" We went this morning into the chapel of 
the ^burning bush/' said Elsie: " I don't know 
why people should be so severe upon the holy 
sites. The mdre I think of them the more it 
appears to me that they are the necessary con- 
sequence of an historical religion. If people 
believe in the history of the burning bush 
upon mount Horeb, why should not they have 
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localised it, as they do the tower where Amy 
Robsart was east down, or the dungeon in 
Berkeley Castle where Edward the Second was 
murdered, or the blood of Bizzio in Holyrood ? 
The preservation of supposed localities certainly 
adds interest to history and still more, one 
should fancy, to sacred history." 

" Well done, Miss Seymour ; I quite agree 
with you, but scarcely expected you would 
allow so much," 

'* You fancy me prejudiced ?" 

*^ I will not indulge in a tu quoqu&, howerer 
I may feel inclined," rejoined Herbert. 

''You mean that we both think each other 
prejudiced ?" replied Elsie. 

'* It may be so, in some degree. I ought 
not, perhaps, to call you so," said Lisle. 

"Yes, I am convinced you do," answered 
Miss Seymour, laughing : '' you think me a 
heretic !" 

"Invincible ignorance ia not always pre- 
s 5 
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judice in the siewie in which the word is 
generally uBed," he added« 

^' Invincible ignorance ! yes, that mn$i be pre* 
jndice. Inyincible means dosed to conviction^ 
and I am sure I am the more open to it of the 
two. Confess that in your heart you think 
there is more chance of my changing to your 
views, than yoij to mine ?" 

This was a very home thrust to Herbert, for 
he did indulge a secret hope of Elsie's conver- 
sion and prayed for it daily. 

" Yes — 1 will confess it," he said, after a 
moment's pause. 

" Nothing could change you ?" 

'^ In fact, you have barred all the avenues 
to your convictions, and your opinions are now 
unassailable." 

'* Upon one subject." 

"Yes, upon religion. Oh ! I don't mean your 
Derb) its predilections. Mr. D'lsraeli will soon 
cuie you of those 1" pursued Elsie, in the same 
tone of irony. 



■*.^ 
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^' The way onee ehoseni I confess that the 
aveniie is closed^ as you say. Bat there is the 
differenioe ; your eonyiotious am still unsettled 
simply because you have not straudecl them 
upon an in&lUble authority, sueh as that of 
Divine revelation." 

"It sounds tempting," returned Elsie : ** but 
is it true ?^ 

" You confess that it is desirable ! You 
will soon become oonvinced that it is 
true." 

They were joined by Mr. Seymour and soon 
after, Elsie retired to her cell. Adjoining her 
apartment was one of the numerous little 
chapels which are scattered about the convent 
of mount Sinai. In this oratory, where no 
one seemed to intrude, she was able to collect 
her thoughts and meditate upon mysteries^ 
which she began to feel were full of consolation 
and subjective beauty, even, if, as she had 
taught herself to believe, not the very truth 
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itself. As she knelt in silence before the 
emblem of the Bedeemer, the words of 
Lisle recurred to her memory and she 
almost longed that her convictions might, in 
truth, become stranded upon some rock of 
infallibility. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



XEBRA SANCTA. 



DuKiKQ the next few weeks of her pilgrimage 
Elsie felt more light-hearted and happy than 
she had done for several months. The weather 
was very hot during the day, but the cold 
nights invigorated the travellers for their long 
marches. Elliott and Morden continued to be 
their only companions, for Lisle and his uncle 
had pressed forward to Jerusalem by a shorter 
route. 

In the dark defiles of the beautiful Wady El 
Eyn, upon the shore of the transparent waters 
of Akaba, on the sand rocks of Mount Seir, 
among the rose-coloured temples of Fetra, 
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Elsie omitted not, from time to time, to gaze 
upon the agate cross and to open her heart in 
prayer. When she ascended the heights of 
Mount Hor and visited the tomb of Aaron she 
longed to escape the flippant remarks of Morden, 
and contemplate the death-place of the prophet 
in silence. 

After undergoing quarantine at Hebron 
Elsie found herself mounted on a horse, in- 
stead of a dromedary, and proceeding at a fleet 
pace towards Bethlehem. 

^' The fields of Bethlehem and the granite 
rocks of Sinai," she thought '^ are well suited 
to typify the two covenants of which they wit- 
nessed the origin !" 

The hills, on quitting Hebron, were mostly 
covered with ilex, systus and dwarf pine, in- 
terspersed with flowering herbs. Suddenly, 
after leaving those vast water-tanks called the 
Pools of Solomon, she caught the first glimpse 
of Bethlehem Judah. Another short interval 
brought them into a region of partial cultiva 
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tioiii where in 4ayfl of yore, were the eora- 
fieJdB in which Auth gleaoed for Naomi, tha 
pastures where David tended his father's flocks, 
and, more glorious than all, the hills where 
the sheph^s, keepiflg wateh by night, beheld 
the heavenly host. Was ever ground iiK»re 
eonse crated by xeminiseences of the past ? 

It is sometimes easier to realise small events 
than ^eat ones apd, to Elsie's mind, it was a relief 
to think of the Moabiteuss who had deserted the 
mountains beyond the Dead Sea, which she 
could perceive to her right, to follow her aged 
mother-in-law in order that the Bethlehemites 
might become her people, and the Bethlehemite 
her God ! 

The greatest marvel of Bethlehem Judah 
was scarcely within her gras:p. It is true that 
she had striven, two months before, to realise 
the mystery of Fhiloe and, in the supposed 
tomb of Oairis, had sought to comprehend the 
pantheism of £^ypt. She piqued herself upon 
the flexibility of her sympathies and yet now, 
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when the fields were around her and the town 
before her ejes^ where the greatest of all won- 
ders was accomplishedy she felt bewildered by 
the efibrt to imagine it. 

She oame, as worse than a neophyte, to the 
ihrine of the Babe of Bethlehem. To the 
Christian, who has experienced His love, it 
may be hard to embrace the magnitude of the 
thought that he is on the very spot of earth 
where the Creator of the worlds became in- 
camate, yet he must ever feel a thrill of joy 
when he ponders for a moment upon the glad 
tidings of Bethlehem. 

''The inhabitants of Bethlehem are all 
Christians, and where else should they be, if 
not there ? Was He not descended from a 
long line of Bethl^hemites ?' 

Elsie pondered thus in silence, for she jcared 
nottosaymuchto her father, or to Frank Elliott. 

The latter varied in his attentions to her, 
always admiring, but sometimes discouraged by 
the exceeding coldness which she could assume. 
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The fact iu that she now felt a greater repiig- 
nance to him than even to the far less oulti- 
yated Fred Morden, who was more openly 
absurd and boyish, but Elliott's very education 
made his want of feeling upon certain points 
the more manifest. 

They had seen the caye of Bethlehem and 
were proceeding oyer the eight miles of road 
which lie between that town and Jerusalem. 
Elsie had remained silent, haying endeayoured, 
as much as possible, to place her father as a 
barrier between their fellow- trayellers and her- 
self. Howeyer, as they descended the hill 
from the City of the Natiyity and were taking 
a last glimpse of the stately buildings of the 
oonyent, Frank slipped round to her side and 
forced her into conyersation. 

" Were you disappointed with Bethlehem ?" 
he asked. 

** No. It was nearly as I expected." 

** The country is yery tame, thought" 
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^^ I had always heard it so desoiibed and am 
agreeably surprised. Those mountains oi the 
Dead Sea form a bvely distance." 

^^Well^that id trtte. I took a sketch of 
them from the oonrent^ I tbink^ however, 
that the exbibitions in the moOastffly an highly 
improbable^'' 

'^ You mean the site of the murder of the 
Innocents and sach like» I see no improba* 
bility in the Cave, I must confess. I believe it 
is almost the best authentioated and oldest tn^ 
ditionary site of any in Palestine." 

«* Do you really ?" 

^^ It has St Jerome's authority." 

'* He may have beeo deceived." 

^^Nodoubti but a tradition which oan be 
distinctly traced to his time is| at all events, 
venerable." 

Whether or not she believed what she 
argued, she loathed the spirit which prompted 
Elliott's criticisms. To her mind they seemed 
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lo show an absecoe of sympathy in the assooiar 
tioDs, and ahe shrank within herself at being 
so Utterly misunderstood. 

In a fe# minutes, after losing sight of 
Betiilehem, thdj caught the first view of 
Jerusalem. 

The square city with its walls and the hills 
lnound it, was almost exactly what Elsie knew 
it to be, and jet^ to behold the earthly Sion, 
oould not but affect her woman's heart and 
bring the tears, for a ilioment, to her eyes« 

^^ Well, I am disappointed !'- exclaimed 
Moi^den, 

^^ Wait, perhaps it will look better as we ap<» 
proach," said Frank, in a oonoiliatory tone, and 
glanoing towards Elsie. 

Her eyes were intently fixed upon the cas- 
tellated walls and her lips slightly apart. She 
looked more beautiful than he had ever seen 
her, for a soft spiritual expression seemed to 
hover over her features and to render her more 
like some saint of Fia Angelioo than the 
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heathen goddess to whom she was sometimes 
compared. 

Poor Frank was deeply smitten with her 
beanty, and would have given worlds to make 
some impression upon her heart, but the fact is 
that he felt as if it were inaccessible to him, 
for although he had travelled with her for so 
many weeks he did not seem to have advanced 
a single step in winning her affections. He 
was clever and even reflective, but had not any 
very decided opinions and it therefore scarcely 
amounted to inconsistency when, upon the 
discovery of her pantheistic tendencies, which 
he had mistaken for scepticism, he had rather 
stretched his conscience to endeavour to sym- 
pathise with her. He did not know that 
Elsie's pantheism was as much tinctured with 
enthusiasm as the ardent aspirations of the 
mystic and that she had no more real sympathy 
with cavilling incredulity than the most earnest 
votaries of faith. He had foolishly fancied 
that she might accept latitude in religion as 
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a step towards her broader riews, not peroeiT«> 
ing that the breadth which she sighed after was 
to be found only in unity, not in a mere 
agreement to differ. 

It was Maundy Thursday and, as they 
threaded the narrow streets, they met a crowd 
returning from Gethsemane. Almost before 
she had noticed him, Lisle stood by her side. 

^' Miss Seymour I I am delighted that you 
are come in time to see a part of the cere- 
monies of this week." 

Herbert was cordially greeted by Elsie and 
her father. 

" I hope your uncle is well ?" she enquired. 

^^Yes but he is so engrossed that I am 
sometimes afraid he will make himself ill. 
He is still in the garden of Gethsemane in- 
tent upon the subject of the day." 

^^How you must both have enjoyed this 
week 1" replied Elsie. 

Frank wondered at her enthusiasm upon 
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these flubjecU and was mora and more pet- 
plexed to make her out. 

Lisle atid his unele were at the Latin conr 
venty but Mr. Seymour and his friends went 
to a species of hotel^ kept bj a Maltese. 

During the next few days Lisl0 was he- 
quently in the soeiety of the Seymourd* !E)lsie 
was indefatigable in sight- seeing and witpessr 
ing the ceremcmies. Her obamber, fit the 
hotel, opened upon a flat roof and, from it, she 
had a view of a great part of the town with its 
round domes on eyery house and its pilef of 
ruins in all directions^ 

On Good Friday she trod the Via Dolorosa 
and knelt in the chapel of Mount Calvary ^nd on 
Easter-Eye, while her father and Herbert s^d 
without, she entered alone into the Holy 
Sepulchre, and kissed tlie Sayiour's tomb. 

After tl^e great events ot £Saster morn, Mr. 
Seymour and his daughter were with Herbert 
in the court facing the church of the Holy 



Sep^ilchrie, (but eonxt whioh, like the eutrwoa 
t9 the ^fioifsnt teqopl^, is filled with all kind* flf 
sacred merchandize for pilgrims yiaiting the 
hcij plaoes. 

^^ Hare you bought many memoriaU of 
Jerusalem ?" enquired Elsie, 

*^ A few. I am rather given to coUeetiog 
curio^tieei." 

^^ I think I am not/' said Elsie, ^^ at least I 
oply care for tiiQse soayenirSy which tell a tale of 
thpir own." 

^^ Such as a erpiiB ?" veptared Herbert. 

" Ex^tly." 

"We are going with ttte pilgrims to the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea on Tuesday* I hope 
you will come ?" 

Mr. Seymour agreed* The interval was 
spent among the various loc^tlities in and 
arpuud, the Holy City aud, QU the morning of 
Easter Tuesday, they prepared to stfirt for the 
Jordan. 

Passing along the Way of Sorrpws they issued 
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through St Mary's-gate, into the valley of 
Jehosaphat, and pursued their ^ay towards the 
village of Bethany. 

<<Do you remember our discussion last 
autumn ?" enquired Elsie^ of Herbert. 

" When you gave me so— ?** hesitated 
Lisle. 

'^ Yes, when I shocked you so/' said s^e. 

" Oh 1 Miss Seymour.^' 

" Yes, I am convinced that you were horri- 
fied beyond measure at my views: But 
strange to say, that Bethany entered into our 
arguments and, even then, I was longing to 
choose the better part with Mary 1" 

^' I remember you defended contemplation, 
and spoke of Martha and Mary I" 

" I dare say you were surprised to hear me 
take that side ?" 

** I was ; considering the views you held." 

" Held ?" 

" I hope you hold them no longer ?*' 

** I fancy so." 
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"They ire irreconcilable with the last few 
days of your life V^ exclaimed Herbert. 

" How so ? May I not feel and sympathise ? 
In the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, and in the 
Halls of Philoe, I felt thfe inspirations of the 
places." 

" Did you ?" and Herbert sighed. 

They were entering Bethany and the guide 
pointed to the tomb of Lazarus, where Arthur 
Winslow had already dismounted. Lisle asked 
Elsie whether she would follow his example, 
but became more silent and thoughtful as they 
left the traditionary scene of Our Lord's mira- 
cle. 

" You are pained at what I said, but are 
ytfu not too hard upon me, Mr. Lisle ?" 

" dh no, ho\i' do you mean ?" enquired Her- 
bert, surprised at her apologetic tone. 

" You will not accept agreement t" 

" Agreement, yes 1" 

" You will not give and take ?" 

TOL. II. T 
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"No — I oannot. Your principle is not 
that of oneness in Faith, but compromise." 

" On my side there is no compromise," 
said Elsie. 

" And how do you reconcile the cross with 
Bultan Hassan and Fhilcel How can you 
worship on Mount Calyary, and turn to the 
Mekeneh of the false prophet ?" 

" Faith is a purifier of the heart that be- 
lieves," rejoined Elsie, " and an influence, in a 
great measure, independent of the object to 
which it is directed." 

" Humanly speaking, there is truth in your 
theory. There is certainly a natural faith 
which gives a tone to the believing heart, 
independent of its object, one may almost say, 
but this is not the Christian's faith, which is 
a supernatural effect of the divine grace, given 
by God to His elect." 

Elsie relapsed into silence, and their further 
conversation was interrupted by their being 
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unexpectedly overtaken by Morden and 
Elliott. 

The day was very sultry^ and Frank was 
suffering from a head-aohe and pain in his 
limbs, but seemed determined to go forwai^. 
They passed along the desolate valley leading 
to Jerichoy where the traveller fell among 
thieves, and was relieved at a Khan, (of which 
there are now no traces on that desert road,) by 
the Good Samaritan. 

At length they came into the great plain of 
Jordan, and encamped for the night, at Eyn 
Sultaun, the Diamond of the Desert, rendered 
&miliar to all by the opening scene of Sir 
Walter Scott's Talisman. 

Near to the clear fountain, by which their 
tents were pitched, were a luxuriant wood and 
several architectural remains. The perpen- 
dicular rocks to the west of the once fertile 

« 
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plain are honey- combed with tombs, and form 
a habitation for large flights of cranes and 
bitterns. 

T 3 
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Elsie had left her tont to oontemplate the 
prospect, when she was joiaed by Lisle, who, 
even at those moments, when he was ^most 
strongly conrinoed that she was unsnited to 
him, felt drawn to her by a magical attraction. 

" Poor Elliott seems tery ill I" he said. 

^^I thought he looked so on the journey. 
Do you mean to say it is anything serious ?" 

" I am afraid it is fever.*' 

** Have you seen him 1" 

" I have just been with him. Mr. Morden 
says be shall remain with him at present. I 
wish there were any means of sending for a 
doctor." 

'^ Could not you send to Jerusalem 1 One 
of our Armenians might go. Shall I write for 
one ?" 

m 

^^ I don't remember his name, but I will 
write to the consul's," replied Lisle. 

Poor Elliott passed a wretched night, and 
was delirious in the morning. 

The ground selected for their encampment 
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was not favourable to his complaint, and 
Herbert, who sat up all night with him, was 
doubtful whether it would not be more [Mrudent 
to attempt his removal in a litter. The hot 
fiun rendered the tent almost insufferable, and 
Morden, who had taken Herbert's place by the 
invalid, was, himself, suffering from a bad 
head-ache. 

^' Tell me, papa, how he seems ?" enquired 
Elsie, anxiously, of her father, as he came from 
the tent towards the middle of the day. 

^^ Very ill. I am almost glad now, that I 
complied with your request not to go on to the 
Jordan, although we might have returned this 
evening. 

^^But, tell me, papa, who is with him?" 
asked Elsie, eagerly. 

^^ Morden, and he is wearied out. Poor 
Lisle sat up with him all night." 

^^ Papa, let me go and sit with him ?" 

" My darling — what are you thinking of !" 

" Thinking, papa ? Why, I am thinking 
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that I am a nune, and that I ought to go. Do 
let me I'' 

" I won't hoar of it." 

" My dear father, I wonid not displease yon 
for the world, but I do think that in this 
desert, with no woman near, and a person 
actually delirious with fever, conventionalitieB 
might be laid aside." 

^^ Well, my darling, I donH know what to 
say, but I cannot think yon are prudent." 

^' Here is Mr. Lisle coming, let me ask him, 
papa ? T)o you see any harm," she pursued, 
addressing Herbert, as he entered, '^in my 
sitting in poor If r. Elliott's tent ?" 

He was at a loss how to reply. When he 
looked at the beautiful and delicately nurtured 
girl before him, he thought he had never seen 
any one so little fitted for such a duty, and, on 
the other hand, he knew of her love for 
nursing the sick, and could imagine her ability 
to undertake the task. His own principles 
were strongly in favour of women devoting 
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themselyes to those high duties, notwithstand- 
ing any worldly conventionalities to the con- 
trary, but, when it came to be a question of 
his adored Elsie Seymour's sitting by Frank 
Elliott, in his tent, it required more than 
human philosophy to overcome his repugnance 
to the proposition. However, perceiving her 
inclination, he battled with himself. 

" Poor Elliott is very ill — ^almost insensible ! 
I don't think there can be any harm in your 
going to see him, or even to sit with him." 
. He felt repaid for this victory over himself 
by a look of thanks from Elsie. 

" Come with me, papa," she rejoined, " or 
perhaps you had better go in front ?" 

She had gained her point, as usual, and Mr. 
Seymour rather reluctantly preceded her. The 
sun's rays pierced the canvass, and rendered 
the air perfectly suffocating. Elsie at once 
suggested ventilation by raising the sides, and, 
calling in the assistance of the dragoman, soon 
obtained a draught of air. The only remedies 
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which had b^n attempted were lemquade and 
some cooling powders, which peihert bad foun4 
in his medicine chest. Elsie percpived that hfi 
needed soQ)ething more, and ventured upon 
administering a mixture from her o^ storey 
She saw that his state of e:i|:citement i^ud higl| 
fever needed lowering, and foni^aw that the 
doctor would probably even go beyond wh^ 
she could atteoipt. Her woman's tact (disco- 
vered more than all his qiMsi doctors l^d been 
able to find out, and feminine care and order 
soon became manifest. 

Upon first entering the tent she foun4 
Frank in a state of wandering, and it wa§f not 
until she had approached the draught to his 
lips that he seemed to become sensible of her 
presence. From that moment he grew c^iln^er 
whenever she drew near to his bed. 

It was towards five o'clock, when, in answer 
to the message, an Italian doctor came from 
Jerusalem. He brought leeches to bleed the 
patient. His pharmacofseia was of the simplest 
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kind, the chief remedy being the malow, of 
which he concocted a poultice for the leech 
bites, and an effasion as a cordial. The plant 
grew in abundance in the yicinity of the tents, 
80 that there was no difficulty in following his 
prescriptions in this respect. He strongly dis- 
suaded their attempting the patient's removal 
in his present condition, but offered to send a 
covered litter from Jerusalem in order that this 
might be effected, a few days hence. 

During the doctor's visit Elsie availed her- 
self of the evening air for a walk. The great 
plain of the Jordan, that fertile district of the 
promised land which Moses beheld from mount 
Nebo, still shows signs of its ancient renown.^ 
The country between Eyn Sultaun and the 
Jordan is thickly covered with brushwoo(J, in- 
terspersed with patches of barley belonging to 
the fellahs of the villages, the largest of which 
is the mud-built village of Jericho, occupying 
the site of the ancient city, so conspicuous in 
sacred writ. Between Jericho and Jordan is 
T 6 
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the well of Elisha, the same, according to tra- 
dition, which he sweetened when he returned 
from witnessing the ascension of Elijah. 

Elsie set oflf with her father, but found that 
it would be vain to endeavour to reach Jericho, 
They were joined by Herbert upon their return. 

" My uncle is gone to the Jordan. I pre- 
Tailed upon him to go, as I thought he could 
be of no lise here, and I know he is most anxi- 
ous to see it. If possible, he will proceed to 
the Dead Sea and the convent of St. Saaba, 
where he proposes sleeping to night." 

" And you remain ?" 

'* I donH like leaving poor Elliott at present. 
The doctor thinks very ill of him." 

'^ He is not gone, I hope. I should like to 
see him." 

Elsie had a conference with the Hakim, and 
skilfully discovered his real opinion of the 
patient^s case. When he left, she returned to 
her task of nursing, and was in and out of Lis 
tent until a late hour oi the night. 
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The days spent at Eyn Sultaun, unvaried ex- 
cepting by an expedition which Elsie was able 
to rr.ake to the Jordan, would have appeared 
dreadfully monotonous, but that her unwearied 
attentions at the sick bed were relieved, from 
time to time, by pleasant conversations with 
Herbert Lisle. 

There was a moment when they despaired of 
Elliott's life, and even when the fever began 
to subside, his strength was so prostrated, that 
he seemed himself to fancy that he could not 
recover. As he became capable of attending, 
Herbert profited by his hours of watching, 
to lead the patient's thoughts to the subject of 
religion. 

"Do you think I shall die?" asked poor 
Frank one morning. 

" No, not now ; you are getting better," re- 
plied Herbert. 

" I have been very ill, and I am very weak." 

" Thank God, the worst is past, I trust. I 
did not think you would have got over itJ' 
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" Oh, really. I don't think I was prepared 
to die." 

" Death looks very terrible wh^n you are 
not ready to meet it," returned Herbert. " It is 
as well to be prepared at all tiroes, for it corner 
so unexpectedly." 

" Oh ! how fearful !" exclaimed Elliott, with 
a sigh : " so few of us are ready for it." 

^^ It is each one of us singly that it takes. 
No clinging to others can help us when salva- 
tion is in question. There seems a great issola- 
tion in death." 

" Just the very terror which came over me 
one night !" said Frank. '* It seemed to, b^ 
such an awful solitude !" 

" You see you want faith," replied Lisle : 
*^ it would not be a solitude if you had faith to 
perceive the presence of your Saviour." 

^* Well, I thought of that, but I have np 
faith. How can I have faith ?" 

^' You can pray for it. If you ask God, He 
will give it to you." 



" Would you miftd praying for me ?" 
" No. I will pray thjat God may give you 
a sure trust iu Him, for Hi^ dear Son's sake*" 

Elliott seemed to derive some comfort from 
Lisl^'s convejTsatioD, but it is possible that 
Elsie's presence diverted his thoughts fi:om tha^ 
continued prayer which might have confirmed 
hi^ heart in faith and reliance upon his Saviour. 
He looked forward with intense anxiety for the 
hour when she should come to visit him, and 
watched her movements as she arranged the 
few articles of furniture. It seemed as if an 
angel were mipistering to him, and he felt 
a thrill of delight, if, when she approached the 
medicine to his lips, her hand chanced to touch 
them. If, during this stage of depression and 
weakness, he happened to fall asleep, and 
awoke while she was still there, her presence 
came upon him like some vision of paradise, of 
which he might have dreamed, but which he 
never seriously hoped to realize. He had long ad- 
mired her as something distant and unapproach- 
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able, but now he saw her actually Tninistering 
to him in his ncknees. 

Duriog the momiDg which followed Her- 
bert's oouTersation, he appeared to suffer from 
a retam of fevarish symptoms, and was yeiy 
restless. At length he fell asleep, bnt the heat 
of the day interrupted his slombers, and, when 
he awoke, he saw Elsie sitting at his table 
writing. He remained perfectly still watching 
her every movement until, looking round, she 
discovered that he was no longer dozing. She 
had been waiting to give him a cooling draught 
which he took and thanked her. 

" Should you like me to read to you ?" she 
enquired, "or can you sleep again? I think 
sleep would do you most good," 
'* I am afraid I can't sleep," 
" I will read to you for a little while." 
She took up a book which lay beside fier 
npon the table, and read an amusing account 
of a traveller's adventures in Central Asia. 
Whatever it might have been, it was certain to 
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ioterest Elliott, whose whole attrition was 
cxmoentrated upon the beautiful reader* 

^^ Is it good to go on reading so loug ?" 
asked Mr. Seymour anxiously, as he oame into 
the tent. 

^^ Papa, he cannot sleep in this heat. But 
I have finished reading now." 

" He is better, I suppose ?" continued her 
father, who then turned to Ellioll. " I hope 
you are really better to-day ?" 

" Yes, thank you." 

" Papa, he is not really better," whispered 
Elsie : " don't you see how feverish he is ? 
Look at his eyes." 

" I am sure he might be removed in a good 
litter," rejoined her father in a half »otto voce^ 
which the quick ears of the invalid were able 
to detect : " why could not he be conveyed in 
the night ?" 

"It would be a great risk." 

•' But do you mean to say that you want to 
go on staying here ?" he enquired in the same 
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lowered voice, which he fancied was inaudiable 
to Elliott. 

^ Only until he is out of danger." 

*^ Well, then I insist upon your sending for 
the doctor again." 

^^Yery well, papa. I think it would be 
better." 

" I will sit here," said Mr. Seymour, " while 
you write to him." 

Elsie, having her writing materials at hand, 
would not leave, but wrote her note in her 
father's presence. 

Frank had heard the conversation, and was 
overjoyed at the part which she had taken in 
the contest, but felt jealous and slightly vexed 
at her father's evident wish to deprive him of 
her. His thoughts became more and more 
concentrated upon Elsie, whom his feverish 
imagination pictured as destined by providence 
for hijQself. As he recovered he felt still more 
under the influence of a passion for the divinity 
who had deigned to watch over his sick -bed. 
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igid aet the part of a sister, when no other 
female hand was near to tend him. 

On the ^following evening the doctor came 
again and allowed his removal in a covered 
litter between two mules. He was to start 
the next night, so as to avoid the heat of the 
sun. 

Lisle had been with the medical man, and 
G3Lme to deliver his report in Mr. Seymour's 
tent, where Elsie and her father were sitting 
in the twilight, the former being engaged in 
making up a packet of letters which they 
proposed sending to Jerusalem by the Italian 
physician. 

" There is really no need of your remaining 
any longer," said Herbert : " I strongly ad- 
vise your going off to-morrow morning to the 
Pead Sea and St. Saaba. I will promise to 
take good care of the patient, and see him, 
i^fely conveyed to Jerusalem." 

** Thank yo^ Lisle 1" exclaimed Mr. Sey- 
mour. 
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^^ Ifeel loath to give up my charge," saidEkie. 

**How absurd, my darling," returned her 
father, " why, what good can you do ?" 

<' I don't like deserting my post," rejoined 
Elsie. 

" Nonsense, Elsie !" 

For to say the truth, Mr. Seymour was 
thoroughly put out by being kept so many days 
in this uninteresting and unhealthy spot, and 
wished himself anywhere but at Jericho, of 
which they were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood : ^^ come I I suppose I may order the 
horses for six o'clock to-morrow morning," he 
continued, as he made his exit from the tei^t, 
and eagerly set off in search of his dragoman. 

^^ But tell me, Mr. Lisle, do you think I am 
leaving him before he is out of danger ?" 

"No — besides Mr. Seymour is so tired of 
this place that I think you ought to go." 

" I was wrong, perhaps, you will think, in 
seeming to resist my father's wishes — It is not 
always easy to weigh duties, and I may have 
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allowed enthusiasm to preponderate in the 
scale." 

^^ Oh I Miss Seymour, do not think I ever 
yentured to criticize your conduct. Whatever 
I may have thought of your actions ; I have 
never attributed them to any but the highest 
possible motiyes." 

" What do you mean ?" returned Elsie, who 
acutely detected his thought : ^^ pray tell me 
what actions you mean ?" 

Herbert was embarrassed, but replied after 
a moment's hesitation : 

" You mistake me, I think ?" 

" No." 

^'I have never blamed any actions of 
yours." 

^^ Mr. Lisle, we are too old firiends to con- 
ceal things from each other, and I will explain 
since you will not, what is passing in our 
thoughts. Papa evidently is vexed at what 
I have done, and perhaps, I was wrong in so 
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warmlj insistiDg upon earrying out my nurse's 
office, when I found him strongly opposed to 
it. The fact is that I look, upon myself as 
dedicated to nursing the sick and, oyer and 
oyer again, in the loneliness of my cabin, or in 
the sweet solitude of the desert, I haye felt that, 
away from life's objects, I was pursuing an 
aimless existence. Here, at length, an oppor- 
tunity of acting the good Samaritan seemed to 
offer, upon the yery road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. % was perhaps rather carried awiiy by 
the enthusiasm of doing good, and I may haye 
been wrong in urging my father to allow me 
to undertake a task so distasteful to him. Sut 
this is what I haye done, and now tell me 
candidly your judgment upon my action ? Do 
not be afraid to speak openly, because I know 
it is the judgment of a friend, and," she pur- 
sued in rather a lower yoioe, ^^a judgment 
which I value." 
Herbert was in ^n ecstaay of delight. The 
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beautiful girl had not hesitated to OO&dtittite 
him a judge of her aotions. How iras he to 
answer such an appeal ? 

^^I oan give but one judgment. I neveir 
could hare blamed or criticized your goodnesn in 
nureing the sick. If I did, I confess t was 
wrong. As to your father. I think the past 
was excusable, but I would strongly urge your 
complying with his request and wishes now. 
I am sure that Miss Seymour understands too 
well what is right in principle, not to be an 
excellent and devoted daughter. I only wish 
our yiew of faith was as similar as our recogni- 
nition of virtue ?" 

" Who knows but what it may become so ?" 

** Do you preserve the cross?" 

*^ Yes, here it is !" 

" And its thought ?" 

" Not yet imprinted on my heart/' returned 
Elsie with a sigh. 

Herbert would have said more. His heart 
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was T6iy full, and he saw Elsie's beautifiil hand 
resting on the tahle hj his side. He could 
have grasped it and said all ; but, nnluokilj, 
at that very moment, Mr. Seymour returned 
and informed him that Fred Morden was seek- 
ing him. 
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